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LXXITI. Some Thermal Properties of Point-Contact Germanium Diodes 


By J. R. Tinuman and J. C. Henprrson 
Post Office Engineering Research Station, London* 


[Received March 25, 1953] 


SUMMARY 


The isothermal inverse voltage/current relationships of several types 
of point-contact germanium diode have been measured. They extend 
well beyond the turnover voltage, which is noted when only slowly 
increasing currents are applied, but are far from linear. With the 
assumption, whose validity is discussed, that they can be used to measure 
the temperature of the barrier layer, other thermal behaviour of the diodes 
can be investigated. Thus the temperature rise of the barrier layer has 
been found to be approximately proportional to the wattage dissipated 
over an important range of wattage ; on cessation of a constant dissipation 
the excess of the temperature of the layer, over the ambient, falls rapidly, 
e.g. to 40%, in about 5uS. The derived data have been used to test a 
model of the diode, because both the proportionality and the rate of 
cooling can be correlated with the radius of the hemispherical shell 
assumed to constitute the barrier layer, the necessary physical constants 
of germanium being known. Although qualitative agreement is found, 
there are quantitative differences which are difficult to account for. 
The data are also used to predict the shape of the steady state relationship 
up to and beyond the turnover voltage. Here good agreement is seen, 
which is taken as confirming the idea that turnover is largely the result 
of self-heating. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 
Tue relationship between current, J, and voltage, V, of commercialt 
point-contact germanium diodes can conveniently be divided into three 
parts. The first part occurs in the voltage range --0-1 upwards (whisker 


* Communicated by the Authors. 

+ The electrical properties of the contact between a metal point and a block 
of germanium are often both improved and made stable with time by forming 
—a, process which involves, momentarily, a high rate of dissipation of heat at the 
contact in the presence of an electric field, usually intense. There is no 
unique forming process. Scientifically, forming is not well understood. It 
probably increases the contact area, but little is known quantitatively of the 
modifications it causes to the germanium in the immediate vicinity of the 
contact. However, it does not follow that our ignorance of the mechanism of 
rectification is necessarily increased by forming for there are many gaps in our 
knowledge of the state of the surface of the germanium before forming takes place, 
which may be less important after forming. ‘Commercial’ implies not only 
that the units are offered for sale, but that they have most probably been formed. 
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positive with respect to the n-type germanium), the second in the range 
0-1 to —0-l1v and the third for inverse voltages greater than 0-1. 
The first and third parts merge smoothly with the second. The relation- 
ship in the first range of voltage is important in practice for several 
reasons ; it largely determines the rectification efficiency in many 
applications and the scale shape of meters using the diode. It has proved 
more complex than any theoretical relationship based on spreading 
resistance, which is a function only of the size and shape of the contact 
and of the bulk resistivity of the germanium. The relationship in the 
second range is of importance in the detection of low-level signals and 
enables some tests of theory to be made. Its temperature dependence 
should be related to the height of the potential barrier at the contact 
(Billig and Ridout 1951). The relationship in the third range, to which 
this paper is confined, is both of much practical and theoretical import- 
ance. It may determine the maximum signal level that can be handled, 
and the efficiency of units when blocking a.c. signals or direct current. 
It imposes severe tests on theories of the mechanism of rectification and 
the location and size of the rectifying layer. 


Wigs) 1 


Typical inverse V/J relationship measured with direct current. 


Among the more important features of the inverse relationship is that 
of the maximum (turnover) voltage V,, which occurs as the inverse 
current is increased from zero (see fig. 1). V» is not only a function of 
the make up of the diode (see e.g. Douglas and James 1951) but is also a 
function of ambient temperature, and, as will be shown, of the rate at 
which the current is increased, if fast. Benzer (1949) made an extensive 
study of V, and of the power W, dissipated at the maximum reverse 
voltage sustainable. He showed that W,, fell linearly with increase of 
base temperature 6, and suggested that the contact temperature at the 
peak voltage was approximately independent of 6,. 
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As a result of Benzer’s work the turnover of the V/I relationship began 
to be regarded primarily as a thermal effect, but much remained to put 
this view on a sounder footing. Hunter (1951) took an important step 
when he suggested that this part of the relationship can be “ explained 
entirely on the basis of self-heating if one assumes: (1) that the isothermal 
characteristics are straight lines [passing through the origin, and measur- 
able with pulses of so short duration and low repetition frequency that 
self-heating is negligible]; (2)....that the difference between the 
temperature immediately beneath the point and the ambient temperature 
is directly proportional to the power dissipated ; (3) that the conductivity 
of the isothermal characteristic shows a thermal activation energy, 
ef, of the order of one electron volt [e4=0-76 ev was assumed later] ”’. 
He went on to show that the V/J relationship measured with d.c. could 
then be predicted, qualitatively, out to and beyond turnover, although no 
mention or justification was made of the very important constant of 
proportionality adopted between increments of power dissipated and 
increments of temperature resulting. 

Bennett and Hunter (1951) simultaneously reported measurements of 
isothermal characteristics and compared them with the V/J relationship 
measured with d.c. They found that (a) the duration of the pulses 
needed ought not to exceed 0-5 uS, (6) that the isothermal characteristics 
were in fact nearly straight lines out of the origin to voltages of more than 
2V 7, (c) that these lines were separated for increasing values of tempera- 
ture, 7’, by much less than Hunter’s third assumption [1/V «exp (—e¢/kT’) 
with ef=0-76 ev] implied and (d) the currents passed at voltages from, 
say, 0-1V,, to, perhaps, V, were, for values of 0, about 20°C, sometimes . 
less when measured with d.c. than with narrow pulses. The disproving of 
Hunter’s third assumption was not important qualitatively, but finding 
(d) did upset Hunter’s suggestion severely. In order to account for the 
ratio V/I obtained from d.c. measurements being greater than that from 
isothermal measurements, Bennett and Hunter turned to Aigrain’s 
theory (Aigrain 1950) in which the rectifying barrier is assumed to be 
underneath a thin surface layer whose resistivity, though relatively low, 
can have a positive temperature coefficient in the region of room 
temperature. Although a qualitative explanation of their results was 
then possible, it could not easily be subjected to quantitative tests. 


§2. EXPERIMENTAL METHODS AND RESULTS 
2.1. Preluminary 
The measurements now to be described arose out of some made two 
years ago on the dependence of V; on the conditions of measurement. 
The use of alternating voltages (say at 50 c/s) had long been known to 
make measurements easily presentable on an oscilloscope (see fig. 2) and 
to give results only very little different from those obtained using d.c., 
but some brief studies have been made using higher frequencies. Thus 
Benzer found that the narrow loop which is so often observed at 50 ¢/s 


Que, 
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(see the full curve of fig. 3) widened as the frequency was increased up to 
5ke/s, the highest he used. Henisch and Granville (1951) while 
investigating metal-galena contacts found that Vp increased as the 
frequency was raised to 10ke/s, their highest. Measurements at 
frequencies, f, above 10kc/s present new but not severe difficulties. 


’ 
Fig. 2 


DIODE UNDER TEST 


50 c/s ee 
SUPPLY 


Apparatus for observing V7 with an alternating supply of low frequency. 


Fig. 3 


00 0 


ml., | Yr: ~ —_ ee i =) a ° . . 
Typical inverse V/J relationships measured with alternating current. 


Phase shifts introduced by either the earth capacitances (e.g. of the 
feeding transformer) in fig. 2 or the amplifier needed in the preferred 
circuit of fig. 4, cause a loop to appear even when a resistor is substituted 
for the diode, and must be made negligible at frequencies from jf to 


‘ 
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several times f, because the waveform of the current passed by the diode 
contains important components at the lower harmonic frequencies of ip 
Apparatus suitable for use at 100 kc/s has been made; it shows that 
V then loses all significance with many diodes (see the broken curve of 
fig. 3 which was observed for the unit giving the full curve at 50 c/s). 
The result is consistent with the view that V, arises from self heating, 
provided the thermal time constant of the rectifying layer is not much 
less than 1/100 000 sec, a value suggested by Benzer from some elemen- 
tary experiments. Consideration was therefore given to a study of the 
V/I relationships for a number of values of f, with a view to obtaining a 
value of the time constant. After some preliminary measurements on 
these lines however—during which it was noted that, for some frequencies, 
the portion of the curve outgoing from the origin and the portion incoming 
crossed one another for a few units—another method, described in 


Fig. 4 
DIODE UNDER TEST 


fh 
ie 


Apparatus for observing Vp with an alternating supply of high frequency. 


§ 2.4 was found to be preferable. Benzer had also noted shapes of V/I 
relationships other than that of the full-line curve of fig. 3; one in 
particular, that shown by the dotted curve of the same figure was noted 
frequently in measurements at 50 c/s with the types of diode now 
tested. When it applied it caused complications in some later measure- 
ments and deductions. 

Measurements similar to those described by Hunter were also made, 
followed by a test of the validity of assuming a constant of proportionality 
C, between temperature rise, 6, of the barrier layer and the steady 
dissipation of electrical power W(=VJ), thus C=0/VI. A knowledge of 
C and the isothermal characteristics can then be used to predict the 
d.c. characteristic. Moreover, because C must be a function of at least 
one dimension of the barrier layer and of the thermal properties of 
germanium, it enables an estimate of the dimension to be made. A further 
experiment has led to the deduction of the relationship between 
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temperature of the barrier and time after the cessation of a known power 
dissipation and hence to a second estimate of the same dimension. In 
the interpretation of the measurements which follow, the commonly- 
adopted approximation is made that the whole of the inverse voltage 
applied to, or sustained by, the diode falls across the barrier layer, 
although in fact a small proportion, often no more than 1%, falls 
elsewhere. 
2.2, The Isothermal Characteristics 

The measurement of the isothermal relationship between V and I 
presented no difficulties with the apparatus shown schematically in fig. 5. 
The amplifier necessarily employed responded rapidly (within 0-18) to 
changes of input voltage and provided an adequate current sensitivity, 


VOLTAGE 
PULSE Py 


us 


Fig. 5 


DIODE UNDER TEST 


TRIGGERED 
TIME BASE 


-VE 


: AL : ; 
Apparatus for measuring isothermal, V/J, relationships. 


e.g. 1ma through Rl (=502) deflected the spot 1 cm over the face of the 
cathode ray tube. The test pulses P, had steep sides and, for most tests 
a repetition frequency of about 1 ke/s and a duration of about 1 prs 
necessity was noted for pulses shorter than 0-58 for the large majority 
of diodes tested. 'The diode was contained in a small oven heated by a 
stream of hot air; the temperature-sensitive element of the oven’s 
thermostat was the exposed filament of a small lamp, whose small thermal 
capacity and time constant reduced the time required to stabilize the 
temperature of the oven. 
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Only diodes classed as free from the effect noted by Meacham and 
Michaels (1950) (the passage of a large transient current in the reverse 
direction on the application of a reverse voltage immediately following 
the passage of a forward current) were tested. Typical results obtained 
from diodes meeting the specifications for CV 425, CV 442 and CV 448 
are shown in fig. 6. When those applying at temperatures up to at 
least 50°C are compared, diode by diode, with the results obtained with 
the apparatus of fig. 2 and the same ambient temperature, the currents 
passed, at voltages from V 7/3 to 2V 7/3 at least, were slightly greater 
under the isothermal conditions for many of the units—the unexpected 
behaviour noted by Bennett and Hunter. The sensitivities of the two 
measurements were inadequate for firm comparisons to be made at 
voltages less than about V 7/3, for which the currents passed were often 
<0-1 ma. 


Fig. 6 
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Typical isothermal V/J relationships. 


For a few units the isothermal characteristics, in the range of tempera- 
ture 20-50°c, changed in the opposite sense to that shown in fig. 6, i.e. 
less current was passed for a given amplitude of the pulse voltage as the 
temperature was raised, making the unexpected behaviour noted above 
capable of qualitative explanation. 

The curves of fig. 6 depart markedly from straight lines well before a 
voltage of 2Vp is reached, in contrast to those of Bennett and Hunter. 


2.3. The Proportionality between Power Dissipated and 
Temperature Rise 
The basis of the test for, and the measurement of, the proportionality 
between the power dissipated, W=VJ, and temperature rise, 6, is simple 
if the isothermal characteristics can be used as a measure of temperature. 
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Suppose the rectifying layer is heated by the passage of a constant current 
I, in the reverse direction for a time t, sufficient to reach thermal stability 
(see fig. 7 (a)). Then if the ultimate voltage V, set up across the barrier 
by J, is measured, reference to the isothermal characteristics will give 
the temperature 0, of the layer, proper to the dissipation Vlg oe 
ease of measurement the test apparatus (shown schematically by the 
circuit of V1 of fig. 8) uses a train of current pulses (P,); the train gives 
rise to some bulk heating of the diode, and causes the temperature, 
6,, of the barrier immediately prior to each pulse of current to be slightly 
above the ambient. However, because 2008S always proved sufficient 
as t,, and a low frequency (200 c/s) of pulse repetition could be used without 
difficulty, it was confidently estimated that 9, never exceeded the ambient 
temperature by more than 2°c—often by much less. The proportionality 
sought is C=(0,—6,)/ Volo. 


Fig. 7 


——— tp ——> 


(a) (b) 


> 
| VOLTAGE 


(a) Waveforms of the pulse of reverse current P, and the resulting voltage ; 
used in determining C. 
(b) Waveforms when P, is also in use. 


Whereas the measurements of the isothermal characteristics could be 
made repeatedly without either the results, or any other property of the 
diode, changing, the measurements using the train of heating pulses, of 
current about 10 ma, caused the isothermal characteristics to change 
considerably for some types of diode. The use of less energetic heating 
pulses was tried, but because, in general, these types of diode did not show 
widely spaced isothermal characteristics, the sensitivity of the experiments 
was poor. Only types able to withstand the higher currents during 
heating were investigated in detail. 

The dependence of C on the product V,J, is shown in fig. 9 for four 
units. The discontinuity in the curve for unit (b) was typical of units 
showing V/J relationships like that of the dotted curve of fig. 3. The 
other curves of C' were obtained for units showing V/I relationships as 
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the full curve of fig. 3; the isothermal relationships of the unit (b) were 


not qualitatively distinguishable from those of units (a), (c) and (d) 
however. 


Fig. 8 
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Apparatus for the measurement of C and of cooling curves. 


Fig. 9 
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The temperature marked against each curve is the ambient used during its. 
measurement. 
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The sensitivity of the experiments fell as Vol) was reduced and values 
of C for Vl)<0-3 w are much less accurate than those for higher wattages ; 
there were strong indications however that C fell sharply as VJ) was 
reduced below 0-25 w. 


2.4. The Relationship between the Temperature of the Barrier Layer and Time, 
on the Incidence and Cessation of the Dissipation of Power in the Layer 
The isothermal characteristics can also be used to convert the decay 

of the voltage V set up across the diode, in the early stages of the 
incidence of the constant reverse current Jj, to a relationship between 
temperature (@) and time (¢). The results obtained are measures of 
thermal behaviour and would seem useful in comparing models of diodes, 
the necessary physical constants of germanium now being known. 
However, although the current passed is constant with time, the power 
dissipated (W=VJ,) is neither constant nor a simple function of time, 
making analytical predictions of the 6/t relationship very difficult, even 
for the simplest models. As is common in the prediction of transient 
behaviour, a step function, i.e. no dissipation for #<0 and a constant 
dissipation for t>0 or vice versa, proves most amenable to analysis. 
The control of the relationship between J and ¢ to give a constant value 
of VI would be very difficult in practice however and was not attempted 
because the equivalent data should be obtained more simply by the 
addition of the apparatus shown schematically by the circuit of V2 in 
fig. 8. The cooling of the unit, on the cessation of the constant dissipation 
I,Vo (Zo having been applied for long enough to stabilize Vo), is then 
investigated with a pulse of constant voltage, P;. The pulse, in practice 
one of a train of pulses, is of short duration (e.g. 1 uS, as for P,) so as 
not to disturb the cooling and is delayed by a time ¢ controllable with 
respect to the cessation of I, (see fig. 7 (b)). The temperature 6 at ¢ is 
deduced from the amplitude of the pulses of current passed on the 
application of P;, with the aid of the isothermal characteristics. 6, was 
derived indirectly in this way. An ambient (oven) temperature of 
~ 50°c was commonly used in these experiments because the isothermal 
characteristics at lower temperatures are not always sufficiently spaced to 
give the experiments the sensitivity required. 

Typical relationships between @ and ¢ are shown in fig. 10 for three 
units. The ordinates at time t=0 differ because the powers dissipated 
differed and the units had different values of C. The reason for using 
vt as the abscissa will be seen later. The rapid fall of 6 with ¢ during . 
the first wS or so would, on its own, suggest that the pulse duration 
required for accurate measurement of the isothermal characteristics 
is <0-5yS. On the other hand, it was noted that the fall of voltage 
(and hence the rise of temperature) occurring initially during the 
application of the pulse of current 7, was much slower than the fall 
of current (and hence the fall of temperature) observed with the pulses 
of voltage P;. This finding, suggesting that heating and cooling are not 


so exactly complementary, must have a bearing on the deductions 
drawn from the measurements. 
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§ 3. Discussion 


3.1. Assumptions Involved in the Use made of the Isothermal 
Characteristics 

Before attempting to make deductions from the quantity C (and 
from the relationships between temperature and time shown in fig. 10), 
the assumption—that the isothermal characteristics can be used to 
measure temperature in the experiments described in §§2.3 and 2.4— 
must be considered. It implies that the pulse of current J, raises the 
temperature of the barrier layer uniformly throughout, as does heating 
in an oven. There are several reasons however for believing that 
uniformity may not necessarily be achieved. In particular, because the 

_ layer may differ in conductivity over its area, patches of high conducti- 
vity will carry more than their share of the total current, will dissipate 


Fig. 10 
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‘The decay of barrier temperature with time, t, for three units following a temper- 
ature rise produced by the dissipation of power at the barrier. 


more than their share of the total power and will therefore rise in tempera- 
ture more than the average. The extra rise in temperature tends to 
accentuate their higher conductivity and hence the patchiness. In 
addition, despite what is assumed at first in the next section, the thermal 
environment of the barrier is not uniform. 

Furthermore the assumption is made that the mechanism of conduction 
applying initially (e.g. in the first microsecond) on the application of a 
pulse, such as that of Jo, is that applying at any later time. If, for 
instance, minority carriers or a trapping process plays a part in the 
mechanism, time-dependent conduction may result from other than 
temperature changes. 
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3.2. Deductions to be Drawn from Thermal Considerations Only 


Before dealing with what was to have been the main purpose of the 
investigation—the prediction of the d.c. characteristics from more 
fundamental data—the thermal behaviour of a simple model of the diode 
will be considered in some detail and compared with the data for C and 
with fig. 10. 

A point source of heat, generating H cal/sec, in an infinite homogeneous 
solid of thermal conductivity /, specific heat o and density p ultimately 
sets up a temperature/space relationship 6=H/4kr, where r is the distance 
from the point, and @ is the rise in temperature above the ambient (i.e. 
above the temperature at infinity). If H ceases at time ¢—0, the relation- 
ship between temperature, §,, and radius, 7, at any subsequent time, ¢, is 
6,(r, t)=H/4zkr erf r/./(4Kt), where K=k/po; the ratio 6,(7, t)/A,(r, 9), 
where 0,(r, 0)=H/4zkr applies at t=0, is shown by the full line of fig. 11 
in terms of the variable \/(Kt)/r. The values of k, p and o for germanium 
are 0-14 cal °c-!cm-! sec"! at 25°c falling to ~ 0-11 at 100°c,* 
5-5gcem-* and 0-074 respectively. A hemispherical model with no 
radiation losses can be treated similarly and the thermal behaviour of 
an idealized barrier layer—a shell of radius 7) (and thickness <7) 
predicted. 

Several objections can be raised to a hemisphere, with a point source 
of heat at its centre, being taken as a model. Some attempt must be 
made to assess the significance of the more important objections. Thus 
consider, as a better approximation to practice, that the heat is generated 
in the shell of radius 7) and thickness small compared with 7». For the 
infinite solid the steady state relationship between @ and 7 remains 
unchanged for 7S 7, but @ becomes independent of + when r<7p, having 
the constant value H/47kry. The heat contained inside the shell at 
t—0 is therefore Hr,?pc/3k instead of 


To Hpo 
| . Arr? dr=Hr,2pa0/2k. 


Of more importance perhaps is the changed relationship between the 
temperature @, of the shell, after the cessation of H, and time; it is 


Bal Toute cn | et — - JA) {1—exp (—ra/K0} | : 


99(79, #)/A2(79, 0) is shown by the broken curve of fig. 11 as a function of 
/(Kt)/ro. The two curves differ for small values of \/(Kt)/7>5 but come 
together for large values (ry is the only value of r for which the two curves 
can be compared). The differences resulting from the change of model 
are not greater than the experimental error of the results shown in fig. 10. 


* In subsequent calculations a value of 0-12 has been taken as perhaps the 
best mean for temperatures 50°-100°o, 
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The new model, suitably modified to be hemispherical, must in addition 
take the metal whisker into account. The thermal conductivity, ‘, and 
the product, po, of the metal of the whisker, tungsten, are respectively 
3-3 times and 1-6 times those of germanium, making K 2-0 times. But 
the solid angle which the whisker subtends is not easily assessed. The 
taper of the whisker suggests an angle no greater than 7/10, in comparison 
with 27 subtended by the germanium. But considerations of the 
immediate surroundings of the barrier layer suggest that the angle effective 
for the purpose of assessing cooling may be greater.* If, for the present, 
the effective angle is given the value x27, the expression for (79, t) is 
perhaps sufficiently modified by multiplying k by (1+3-3x) and K by 
(1+ 2x)/(1+), k and K retaining the values appropriate to germanium. 


Bigs td 


6, (r,t)/ @,(r, 0) FOR FULL LINE 
©, (ro, t)/7 (To, 0) FOR BROKEN LINE 


3 
{Ke /r FOR FULL LINE 
{Kt /ro FOR BROKEN LINE 


Theoretical cooling curves for two models. 


The first factor takes into account the higher thermal conductivity of 
tungsten in assessing the total solid angle expressed as if it were entirely 


* An approximate numerical analysis (using relaxation methods) has been 
made by W. E. Thomson of the flow of heat along a whisker. The heat is 
supplied over the surface of a hemisphere at constant temperature, corresponding 
to the portion of the whisker embedded in the germanium; the rest of the 
whisker is represented by an infinite cone of solid angle z/10. The results show 
that with the whisker and the germanium having the same thermal conductivity 
and constant temperature on the hemispherical boundary, the ratio of heat 
flows is three times the ratio of solid angles ; i.e. the effective solid angle of the 
whisker is 37/10=0-15 x 27. 
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of germanium; the second factor takes account of the relative impor- 
tance of the germanium and of the whisker in deriving a weighted value 
of K. 

More complex models, taking into account finer points of the make-up 
of the practical diodes, e.g. the finite size of the block of germanium, the 
presence of the base support and the atmosphere in contact with the 
whisker and block, do not lend themselves to analytical solutions. They 
are not pursued because they do not seem likely to result in large 
quantitative changes to results based on expressions already given. 

Deductions will therefore be drawn from the experimental data only 
in terms of the model developed so far. 

A comparison of the results given in §§ 2.3 and 2.4 with the expression 
deduced for 0,(7, t) enables two values of 79, designated 79, and 795, to be 
obtained in terms of x. Firstly, because @,—0, can be identified with 
9,(79, 0) and H with VIo/J, where J=4-18 cal watt~* sec’, 

I 
"= FaT LB 3a) 60’ 
where C=(6,—0,)/Volo. Secondly if a curve of fig. 10 can be made 
approximately to coincide with the broken curve of fig. 11 by multiplying 
the 1/t axis of the former by a, 79. is given by 


et] 


In practice a fair fit can be made from 64(79, t)/@3(7), 0)=1 to about 0-4 
and accordingly only those parts of the curves of fig. 10 have been used in 
deducing 7p. 

The table shows results obtained for 7, for three diodes, both in terms 
of x and with 2 given two specific values, 0-1 (which might well be less 
than the true value) and 0-5 (which may well be several times the true 
value). Some knowledge of 7) can also be obtained by visual inspection 
of units of the type tested, because 77 must be greater than the radius. 
of the approximately hemispherical end of the whisker. The lower 
limit seems, from an inspection, to be perhaps as small as 0-0007 em, with 
which no value of 7), or 79, conflicts. The general agreement between 
the values of ro, and 79. deduced, from C and the cooling curves respec- 
tively, is so poor however, as to cast doubt on the model. 

Patchiness of the barrier layer can not be invoked to explain the 
discrepancy between 79, and 79,._ It should lead to high values of O and 
hence to low values of 79,, and although it might also lead to a more 
rapid fall of @ with 4/t in fig. 10 than the model suggests and hence to 
low values of 79, also, it is unlikely to do so sufficiently to effect agreement 
between 79, and 7, even if the true value of 7, is several times any value 
quoted so far and the patchiness is very marked. On the other hand, 
an estimation of the 6/time relationship during the pulses of I, (see fig. 7) 
suggested a time scale greater than that shown in fig. 10 and hence 
larger values of roo. 
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3.3. Deduction of the Steady State Relationship between Voltage and Current 
and hence of the Turnover Voltage 


A knowledge of the isothermal characteristics of a unit and of its 
value of C (if constant over a sufficient range of J,) enables prediction 
to be made of the steady state relationship between voltage and current, 
every point (V, I) of which must lie on that isothermal characteristic 
whose temperature (9 above the ambient) also satisfies the equation 
6=CVI. Figures 12 (a) and (b) show curves constructed from series of 
points obtained in this way, compared with those measured directly, for 
units having characteristics similar to that of the full curve of fig. 3. 
The value of C used for each unit was a mean taken from a curve similar 
to those shown in fig. 9. An ambient temperature of 50°c was generally 
used, because the opening-out of the isothermal characteristics above 
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Measured and Calculated steady-state V/I relationships. 
(a) Two typical units. Ambient temperature 50°c. 
(5) A third unit at two ambient temperatures. 


that temperature increases the sensitivity. Calculations made for a few 
units over a range of ambient temperature from about 20°c (one curve is 
shown in fig. 12 (b)) up to at least 80°c showed that the calculated 
turnover voltage fell as the ambient temperature rose, agreeing, approxi- 
mately quantitatively, with practice. There was no evidence to suggest 
however that the voltage and current applying at turnover lay exactly 
on one particular isothermal relationship independently of the ambient 
temperature used. 

It is doubtful whether the comparison between each pair of curves 
(calculated and measured) is worth close examination. Certainly too 
much should not be read into the good quantitative agreement sometimes 
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noted because, providing V, is the steady state voltage for the current J Lg 
the steady state characteristic can be constructed from the measurements 
of Vo over a range of values of J) without recourse to the deduction, and 
subsequent use, of C. The agreement has however been achieved by 
the use of a mean value of C for each unit, although experiment indicates 
that C falls off for small values of [,—a factor which would be expected 
to influence the V/I relationship up to about the turnover point. Of 
more importance than good quantitative agreement is the fact that 
turnover appears in the calculated curves. 

The V/I relationships were also calculated for some units whose 
measured characteristics resembled that dotted in fig. 3. Two values 
of C were used, the first appropriate to wattages less than that at which 
the discontinuity in C occurred (see the curve for unit (b) of fig. 9) and the 
second to greater wattages. The calculated relationships agreed. well 
with the measured, both up to and beyond the point D of fig. 3, but they 
contained nothing to explain the large loop observed. The loop is 
characterized by the fact that it changes little as the frequency of the 
a.c. used to display it is increased from 20 c/s to 1000 c/s. Hence it seems 
more a phenomenon of electrical hysteresis than one due to a time 
constant of the diode (thermal or otherwise). 


3.4. General 


The inverse V/J relationships of point-contact diodes have proved too 
complex to be quantitatively explained by the simple model adopted. 
Nonetheless several properties have been more fully reported than 
' hitherto and the deductions drawn from them used to test earlier tentative 
statements about the relationship. The isothermal characteristics, 
though extending well beyond the turnover voltages observed for d.c. 
measurements, are not straight lines and show an activation energy well 
below that of germanium, 0-72 v. Their departure from straight lines, 
though not sudden, takes place at a voltage ~ 100 v at room tempera- 
tures for many of the units tested. 

They can be compared with Gunn’s suggested two-part relationship 
(Gunn 1952). The first part, JoV, applies when I <l Vl en ee 
where E,(=1-7X< 10? v cm-!) is the field at which the drift-velocity of 
electrons ceases to increase with increase of field and oy is the electrical 
conductivity of the germanium used ; the second part 

ff 

= Fer? (V+Eer9— Vo)? 

applies for greater currents, where H, is the field necessary to produce 
the Zener effect (~ 2105 v cm~1) and V, is the drop across the barrier 
layer, implied by Gunn to be relatively unimportant. Because oo 
probably lies between 0-1-0-52-1 cm™ and ry ~ 0-001 em, J; probably 
lies between 1 and 5ma. Without knowledge of V7, it is not possible to 
say at what value of V the second part should take over, but because 
rol, ~ 200 v, I should not reach, say, 41, until V exceeds Vy) by at 
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least 200 v. Quantitatively therefore the curves of fig. 6 show little 
agreement with Gunn’s theory, but in view of his simplifying assumptions 
and the fact that the diodes now tested have been formed, closer 
comparison is not justified. 

They can also be compared with the expressions developed by Simpson 
and Armstrong (1953) for the inverse characteristics, who took account 
of three components (including hole concentration) determining the 
field at the contact. In the expressions evolved for the current, both 
log IcV1/2 and log Ix<V? arise, but neither fit the curves of fig. 6 well. 
Radii, other than ry, are introduced by Gunn, and Simpson and Armstrong. 
The radii are voltage- and temperature-dependent, though differently so 
for their two models, and may influence the measurements of §§ 2.2, 2.3 
and 2.4 differently. Thus the radius inside which most of the heat is 
dissipated, the radius from which the carriers are drawn to give the 
current which is used to measure the temperature, and that of the region 
whose conductance determines the isothermal characteristics, may differ 
significantly. The fall of C at low values of Vy/) may arise from some of 
these differences. 

The proportionality between temperature rise 6 of the barrier layer 
(across which the majority of any inverse voltage applied has been assumed 
to fall) and the power V,/, dissipated has been shown to be substantially 
constant over a range of power for some units, though doubt exists at 
low powers. The measurement of proportionality has made use of the 
isothermal characteristics, which is almost certainly not fully justified. 
Other methods of measurement which have been suggested seem also to 
depend on assumptions—e.g. that the thermal state of the barrier layer 
is the same at the point of turnover independently of the ambient tempera- 
ture—which are equally open to criticism. If, as seems probable, the 
temperature of the barrier is not, in general, uniform when a steady state 
is reached, it may prove very difficult to make accurate deductions from 
any measurements. 

The work on the proportionality between @ and V,/J, has led to an 
estimate of the temperature rise likely during normal use. The rise is 
small (rarely exceeding 70°c even at turnover) and, on its own account, 
is unlikely to cause any permanent physical change in the diode, due to 
diffusion of impurities or lattice imperfections, even if maintained for 
several years. Of more importance is the extent to which it assists the 
high electric field accompanying it to bring about changes, a subject 
which, it seems, has yet to be investigated. 

The transient thermal response of the diode, deduced once again with 
the aid of the isothermal characteristics—with whatever inaccuracies 
that deduction entails—illustrates several properties of the diode. The 
term “time constant’ has been avoided because it is not strictly 
applicable ; users will however wish to know for what durations a 
particular voltage can be sustained in the reverse direction without the 
current increasing by more than a given fraction and possibly a given 
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current passed without the voltage sustained falling by more than a 
given fraction. Curves such as those from which fig. 7 was drawn and those 
of fig. 10 will help them to decide. The time scale observed is generally 
in fair keeping with the reciprocal of the frequency at which turnover 
loses its significance when observed with the apparatus of fig. 4. 

The deduction of r) from both C and the temperature/time relation- 
ships is seen, on close scrutiny, to involve several approximations which 
are difficult to assess. Here particularly it does not seem likely that a 
fully coherent picture can be obtained without taking into account 
features of the model which make analysis difficult. Moreover the present 
experimental accuracy may need to be improved, e.g. in the measurement 
of C at low powers, and of the 6/t relationship, before all the implications 
of any model can be sufficiently assessed. 

The steady state V/I relationship has been deduced from more funda- 
mental data by assuming that the barrier layer heats up uniformly when 
dissipating power and that the constant of proportionality C holds over 
the relevant range of VJ involved—two suppositions which are known not 
to be fully justified. ven so the agreement with the measured relation- 
ship is so close as to make it difficult to believe than any mechanism other 


than self-heating can be that primarily responsible for the turnover of 
voltage. 


§ 4. CONCLUSIONS 


Although the investigation has provided new data of the inverse 
voltage/current relationship of germanium diodes, the attempts to fit 
the data to a model have met with only partial success. While, qualita- 
tively, reasons can be advanced to explain the important discrepancies 
outstanding, it is not easy to design experiments to support the reasons. 
The primary deductions, on which most reliance rests, conflict with some 
of Hunter’s postulates, without however conflicting with the final 
deduction of Bennett and Hunter—that turnover is the result of self- 
heating. 

The more detailed study made of the thermal properties of point 
contact diodes has not proved as quantitative as planned, for three 
reasons. First, analysis becomes very difficult when the whisker is fully 
allowed for; second the barrier may be non-uniform and ought not 
therefore to be expected to behave simply and third, the conductivity 
in the reverse direction may be time dependent (on a scale of microseconds) 
in a way which is easily confused with dependency on thermal changes. 
Nonetheless the deductions drawn from the study are not absurd ; they 
yield, for instance, linear dimensions of the barrier of the expected order. 

The work suggests new problems, e.g. the comparison of units using the 
same quality of germanium but a range of dimensions of whisker tip, but 
none would seem decisive without further consideration of the mechanism 
of the inverse conduction. 
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SUMMARY 


This paper is concerned with the general restrictions placed on the 
spatial distribution of electrons by the antisymmetry principle and the 
specification of spin degeneracy. The total wave function depends on 
the spatial and spin coordinates of the electrons but, if the quantum- 
mechanical Hamiltonian is independent of spin, it is only necessary to 
consider the variation of the wave function in a subspace involving the 
position coordinates only. The restrictions on this position wave function 
implied by the condition of antisymmetry and spin degeneracy of the 
complete wave function are obtained. This analysis involves no 
approximations. Finally, the theory is used to discuss the description 
of spatial correlation given by the single-determinant molecular orbital 
approximate wave function and the way in which this is modified if the 
interelectronic repulsion is taken into account in a more refined manner. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE antisymmetry principle when applied to any atomic or molecular 
system, has a profound effect on the correlation or relative distribution 
of electrons. In its most general form it requires the wave function for 
an N electron system in the 4N-dimensional spin-position configuration 
space to be antisymmetric for interchange of the coordinates of any pair 
of electrons. This means, for example, that the value of the wave 
function for any configuration in which two electrons have the same spin 
and the same position vectors is zero, so that the probability of such a 
configuration is also zero. In this way the antisymmetry principle 
operates to keep electrons of the same spin apart. 

Now each electron spin can only have two distinct values, so that the 
total space may be divided up into 2” distinct spaces of 3N dimensions 
for specifying the variation of the wave function in terms of the positions 
of the electrons, given a particular allocation of spins. But although 
the total wave function is made up of 2” separate position wave functions, 
the Hamiltonian is, to a good approximation, independent of spin and 
most of the physical and chemical properties of the system are, in fact, 
determined by one of these position wave functions. The problem with 
which this paper is concerned is to find out the conditions or restrictions 
on the individual 3N-dimensional position wave functions that are implied 
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by the conditions of antisymmetry and spin degeneracy of the complete 
wave function in 4N-dimensions. By eliminating explicit mention of 
spin wave functions in this way it is possible to simplify the general 
theory somewhat and to obtain a clearer idea of the effect of the anti- 
symmetry principle on the spatial correlation of electrons. 

For a two-electron system the total wave function can be written as 
the product of a position wave function and a spin wave function. It is 
then only necessary to note that if the spin function is antisymmetric 
the position wave function is symmetric and vice versa. This was the 
method used in discussing two-electron systems in a spherically symmetric 
field in Parts I and II of this series (Lennard-Jones and Pople 1952, 
Brickstock and Pople 1952). For systems with more than two electrons 
however, this is generally no longer possible and it is necessary to develop 
a more systematic method. In previous theories, this has been done by 
using orbital approximations for the position wave functions. The 
molecular orbital theory, for example, is most satisfactorily based on a 
single determinant of orbitals and spin functions (Lennard-Jones 
1949 a, b). This particular approximate wave function has been used 
by Lennard-Jones (1952) to discuss several examples of electron corre- 
lation in atoms and molecules. In the examples considered it is found 
that, according to the molecular orbital wave function, there is correlation 
between particles of the same spin but not between electrons of opposite 
spin. In order to find out how closely these conclusions apply to real 
systems it is clearly desirable to find the symmetry restrictions on the 
position wave functions before making approximations, such as the 
introduction of orbitals. 

The method of this paper is based on the condition that if e% is the 
total spin operator, the total wave function must be an eigen-function 
of the operators c¥? and c%,, e%, being a component of c%. Given the 
eigenvalues of o/? and o%, it is possible to obtain explicit equations 
which must be satisfied by any one of the 2% position wave functions. 
Up to this point no approximations are made as long as the Hamiltonian 
is independent of the spin coordinates. In a later section of the paper 
the method is used to discuss the general limitations of the description 


of the correlation of electrons implicit in the single-determinant molecular 
orbital function. 


» Te 
§2. GENERAL PROPERTIES OF THE Wave FuncTion FoR A STATE OF 
GIVEN SPIN DEGENERACY 


Following the usual notation, the spin wave function for a single 
electron j will be written «(j) or B(j). Then if o&%, is the spin angular 
momentum operator in units of h/27 and if o% ja» Oz, and e%,, are the 
corresponding components = 

2P 5.%(j)=B(j) 2 ;.B(j)=a( J). 
2P pyx( j)=7B(j) 2F 5yB(j)=—ta()). 
2S ;0(f=alf) -2eF,,8(1)=—B(9). | 


aed 
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The wave function of a many-electron system will be built up from a 
series of products of the individual spin functions «(j) or B(j), each product 
having a coefficient which is a function of the position coordinates of the 
electrons. Furthermore if o% is the total spin angular momentum 


operator 
N 


Be meee ie anes. 15. (2,2) 
j=1 
then the total wave function must be an eigenfunction of the operators 
and %,, the corresponding eigenvalues being S(S--1) and S, where 
2S is integral and S, has any of the (28+1) values —S, —S+1, ... 
S—1, 8. 

For states with a given value of S,, the only spin functions with 
non-vanishing coefficients are products of N, «-functions and JN, 
§-functions where 

N,+4N,=N, | 
N being the total number of electrons. Suppose we write 
DO VacemreN Noel oN) 
for the coefficient of the spin function 


a(1) a(2)...0(N,) B(V,+1)... BW) 

in the total wave function. If only real wave functions are considered, 
@O(1,2...N,:N,+1,...N) will be undetermined in sign, but this is 
unimportant. [®(1,2...N,:N,+1,...N)]? is proportional to the 
probability of finding electrons with «-spin in volume elements at points 
1,2...N, and electrons with f£-spin in volume elements at points 
N,+1, N,+2,...N. But since electrons are indistinguishable, this 
probability is independent of the numbers attached to the electrons. 
Consequently the coefficient of «(7)a(j)...a(k)B(m)B(n) ... B(p), where 
i,j...kis any N,-membered subset of 1,2... N and m,n... is the 
complementary subset, is +@®(i,j7...k:m,n,...p), the signs being 
determined by the antisymmetry principle. 


(2.3) 


Application of the Antisymmetry Principle 

Suppose first that we interchange the coordinates of any two electrons 
in the group 1...N,. This must change the sign of the total wave 
function and consequently the sign of the coefficient of 

a(l)a(2)...a0(N,)B(N,+1)... P(N). 
The function, ®(1,2...N,:N,+1,...N), therefore, must be anti- 
symmetric for interchanges of pairs of coordinates within either of the 
two groups. Further, all such functions must be combined into a total 
wave function which is antisymmetric for any interchange. ‘The correct 
choice of signs is given by a total wave function 
we (—1)/ePOU, 2... Nye NG+l,... N)a(l) a )RO i) 
: aN memes ae Gee ove. (2.4) 
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where the summation is over all permutations P of the numbers 1, 2... WV, 
(—1)? being the parity of the permutation P. Many of the terms in 
(2.4) will be identical on account of the partial antisymmetry of ® noted 
above. There will, in fact, be N !/N,!N.! independent terms corres- - 
ponding to the number of independent spin wave functions with eigenvalue 
28,=N,—N>. 

Equation (2.4) shows how the total wave function may be obtained 
from a complete knowledge of one position function 

DUD ANG Na ae eee 

Since the spin factors are orthogonal, it is only necessary to consider 
one term of (2.4) in working out the matrix elements of any operator 
(such as the Hamiltonian) which does not involve the spin coordinates. 


Specification of Spin Degeneracy 
An important equation to be satisfied by the position wave function 
@(1,2...N,:N,+1,...N) follows from the condition that WY (eqn. 
(2.4)) must be an eigenfunction of ec’? corresponding to the eigenvalue 
S(S+1), that is 
oF AWS (8-1) Vi ee eee ee (2.5) 


Using 
SP DP BD DAS pte t+ OF yO” gy te ae guts eee 
a UsJ 


and eqns. (2.1), (2.5) become 
Atel) hale Zor VG TN ol ene) {EVV +2)4+-Nee+2) 


—2N,N,—4S8(S+1)la(1) .. . o(N,)B(Ny+1)... B43 


t=1j=N,4+1 
a(1) .. . a(i—Lae(j)a(i+1) .. . a )B(N+1) .. . BEG—VBW@BY+V 
x... pa) b =o re Mi SL 


Equating the coefficient of (1)... «(N,)8(N,+1) ... B(N) to zero we get 
[45(S+ 1)—N4(N1+2)—N,(N.+2)+2N Ny] 
Ny N 
KO 2S NG BN i, eV A 
i=1j=N,41 
XO... 4-19, tb Ny Neen Le Lee eee 
(2.8) 
The general result may be summarized by saying that the spin-inde- 
pendent physical properties of a state with spin eigenvalues S(S-+-1) and 
S. may be calculated from a position wave function 
PL 2e nN a else ea) 
which is a solution of the Schrédinger equation, is antisymmetric for 


interchanges within the groups 1...N, and N 1+1,...N and which 
satisfies eqn. (2.8). 
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In the absence of a magnetic field, the 28+1 different states corres- 
ponding to a given value of S will be degenerate and we may, without 
Joss of generality, only consider one of them. It is convenient to take 


the state with S,—+S corresponding to as many electrons with «-spin 
as possible. Then 


N,=34N-48, 
4 | (2.9) 
NaN 8, | 
and (2.8) becomes 
iN+S OW 
HS eNO... SNES: 4N+841,...N)+ 2 a 
i=1 j=3N+S41 
OU tai jre tl, ENS: 4N-S+1...j7—1,2,j+1,...N) 
ee. (3.10) 


§3. APPROXIMATE DETERMINANTAL 
WaveE FUNCTIONS AND THE CORRELATION OF ELECTRONS 


The most commonly used approximate wave function for the ground 
‘states of molecules is the single determinant molecular orbital function. 
‘These states are usually singlets, the number of electrons being even. 
‘The total wave function Y is built up from $N orbitals (one-electron 
functions) ¢,....¢,y in combination with « or B spin functions, the 
whole being arranged in a determinant to satisfy the antisymmetry 
principle. This can be written in the form 


Pap det {64 (1)a(1)p2(2) - Py (SN a(S bi (SN +1) 
x Bi one Sree ine Ne mee ne (3.1) 
Single Fecareinante can also be used to represent some excited states. 


‘The single determinant function for certain states with S,—-+-S (that is 
with as many cae as uae can be written 


Pact = det {p1(1) -- by, Ny )a(N1)d4 Ni +1) BN +1)... 
X by, ahaa ee Set ea) 
NN, and N, being given by (2.9). 

If we expand this determinant, the corresponding approximation to 
the position wave function © discussed in § 2 is easily seen to be 
Dai(l,2...N,:N,+1,...N +N ,)=det{d,(1)}2(2) . .- dy, (N1)} 

x det {O(N +1)... dy,(N1+N.2)}. se aes REE 

This wave function is clearly antisymmetric for interchanges within 
the groups 1,2...N, and N,+1,...N,+N,.. To confirm that (3.2) 
is an eigenfunction of ce’? with the eigenvalue S(S-+-1) it is necessary to 
show that (3.3) satisfies the general eqn. (2.8). This is easily demon- 
strated if the determinants are expanded. 

We have already noted that the single position wave function 
@(1,2...N,:N,+1,....N1+N,.) gives the same description of the 
spatial distribution of electrons as the complete function Y. Now since 
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electrons 1...N, are associated with «-spin and N,+1,... N,+N, 
with f-spin, it is immediately clear from (3.3) that, as the wave function 
separates into a simple product, there is no correlation between electrons 
of opposite spin, according to the single determinant function. This 
result was noted in several examples by Lennard-Jones (1952), but from 
this analysis it is seen to apply quite generally. 

Up to this point, no explicit mention has been made of the form of 
interaction between the electrons except to postulate that it is inde- 
pendent of spin. In fact electrons repel each other according to a 
Coulomb law and this will tend to keep them apart whatever their spin. 
The failure of the single determinant function to allow for this correlation 
between electrons of opposite spin is one of its major disadvantages and 
it is a problem of considerable importance to find the magnitude of such 
a correlation and the effect it has on the properties of the system. 

One method of investigating the limitations of the determinantal wave 
function (3.3) is to consider functions of the type 
@(1,2...N,:N,+1,...N +N.) 

=O 1,(1,2...N,: Nj +1, -. oN Ns) 22 ee ee ee 

NHN 9) 02 G4) eae ee ee 


where Q(1,2...N,:N,+1,...N,+N,) is some correcting function 
containing parameters whose optimum values can be estimated by the 
variation method. Since @(1,2...N,: N,+1,...N,+N,) must be 
antisymmetric with respect to interchanges within the groups 1, 2... N, 
and N,+1,...N,+N.,, Q@ must be symmetric with respect to such 
interchanges. It remains to find what limitations are imposed on Q by 
the general condition (2.8). Substituting (3.4) into (2.8) and using the 
fact that ®,,, satisfies (2.8) we obtain 
N, N,+N, 

@,,(1,...¢—1, j,i +1,...N,: N,+1,...j—1, 1, j+1,...N) 


t=1j=N,+1 

*{O(1,.. 41,9, 741,. -. Nyt NG, © ed ee ee 

= O(1) 20 Na aN yds oN pes, i eons 

A sufficient condition for this equation to be satisfied identically is 
that Ore -N,:N,+1,...N) is symmetric with respect to all 
interchanges including those between the two groups. The authors have 
not been able to prove that this condition is necessary in the general case, 
although it is so for a wide class of functions Q. If we write 


@(1,2...Ny:N,+1,...N) 


N,N, Pr Ne NN N, N 
=14a 22fG itr FF fGjtel F fH, . - (8.6) 
i<j=1 1<j=N,+1 t=1j9=N,4+1 


where ff j ) is some symmetric function of coordinates i and j only, then 
in general it is necessary that A,=A,—v if (3.5) is to be satisfied. This is 
proved in the appendix. 

If the function f(i, j) is chosen so as to increase in value as electrons 
7 and j move away from one another (if, for example, f(i, 7) is equal to the 
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interelectronic distance r,;), the correcting function Q should improve 
the total wave function by allowing for the tendency of electrons to keep 
apart because of their electrostatic repulsion. The first two sums in 
(3.6) can be interpreted as modifying the correlation between electrons 
of the same spin, while the third introduces correlation between electrons 
of opposite spin. The equality of the three coefficients means, therefore, 
that if the determinantal wave function is corrected to allow for the 
repulsion between electrons of opposite spin, then the tendency for 
electrons of the same spin to keep apart will be further increased. In 
other words there will be a sharpening of the pattern of electron distribu- 
tion predicted by the single determinant function. This general result 
will be illustrated for the simple systems of a closed shell of electrons 
restricted to a sphere in the next paper. 


AP PEN Dl xX 
We give here the proof that if Q(1,2...N,:N,+1,...) has the 
particular form (3.6), then in general it follows that A,;=A,=p. (3.5) can 
be written 


N 
DEC ACA Ti 0 lee eke) os 6) yo CA. 1) 
l<m 


where ¢,,, involve the functions within the determinants but not the 
f(t, j). Now if the f(i, 7) are linearly independent, then, in general, it 
follows from (A.1) that 

; Cee ee ge eT FO es (ANZ) 
for alll, m. (If there are certain functional relationships between the ¢, 
and f(l, m), (A.2) may not be a necessary consequence of (A.1), but these 
cases would be exceptional.) Using (3.6) we find 


Ot lay i NG Noel, 02 9-1,%,5 +1, ..+N) 
Ni 
SO eee Nat lye eA, —2n) 2 ([f9G,n—f0,7)] 


r=1(#i) 


N 
seUa—P) 2 Lit, s)—f (7, 8)]. Mee he pe (GAs) 
s=N,+1(43) : 
Tf 7 and m are both less than N,, the explicit expression for ¢;,, 18 
N 
cum =(u—){ a 
j=N,+1 


MO ee Ney le sj 1,0 jc, NY) 
+@a(1, $8 .m—1,), m+1, oe oN Ge N,+1, o- Wet m,j+1 oe ay} 


(A.4) 
whence 
MM OM, ee 
BP =O Nem) 2 2 
I=1m=1 ja j= Weed 


Oye = 1p ele NG Ny jh 8, Joly: WY). 
ee eet (A) 
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Also since ®,,, satisfies condition (2.10) itself, this can be written 


N, 
Dh yy Cim== 2N N o(@—Az) Gact(1, eee N, . N,+1 eee N). . (A.6) 
l=1m=1 

But this expression must vanish by (A.2) so that uw=A,. Similarly p=),. 
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SUMMARY 


The aim of this paper is to compare the effects of the exclusion principle 
and the interelectronic repulsion on the correlation of electrons when 
they are restricted to move on a spherical surface. The two examples 
considered are four electrons of the same spin and eight paired electrons, 
four of each spin. These are analogous to the 5S state of carbon and the 
neon closed shell respectively. Lennard-Jones (1952), using a single 
determinant wave function has shown that the correlation of electrons 
in these systems is such that particles with the same spin tend to arrange 
themselves in a tetrahedral configuration relative to one another, but 
that in the closed shell there is no correlation between the two tetrahedra. 
In this paper a more accurate wave function is used, making some allow- 
ance for the correlation of electrons due to electrostatic repulsion. It 
is found that the probability of electrons of the same spin having a 
tetrahedral distribution is increased while at the same time there is a 
tendency for electrons of opposite spin to keep apart. The magnitude 
of this correlation between positions of electrons with opposite spin, 
however, is much smaller than that between those of the same spin due 
directly to the exclusion principle. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 


THE relation between the spatial correlation of electrons in atoms and 
the nature of directed valence has been the subject of several recent 
investigations. It has become clear that the exclusion principle leading 
to the antisymmetry condition on the wave function has an important 
direct effect on the distribution of electrons relative to each other. The 
simplest wave function satisfying the antisymmetry condition is formed 
from a single determinant of orbitals associated with either « or B spin. _ 
The type of correlation implied by a function of this form has been 

discussed in general and for several examples by Lennard-Jones (1949, 
1952). It is found that the effect of the antisymmetry condition is to 
a Ee IES ee ee 
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separate electrons of the same spin so that, at any given instant, they will 

tend to be in different parts of a molecule (in different bonds, for example). 

According to this approximation, however, electrons of different spin 

still move independently. Examples discussed by Lennard-Jones (1952) 

include the quintuplet state of carbon and neon-like closed shells. In 

the 5S carbon state, the four outer electrons have the same spin and, 

according to the single determinant approximation, keep apart from 

one another so that they are most likely to be found in a tetrahedral 

configuration. In a neon-like closed shell there are four electrons of 
each spin and again according to the single determinant function, each 

group of four tend to keep to a tetrahedral configuration. On the other 

hand, there is no correlation between the positions of the two tetrahedra. 

The principal aim of this paper is to investigate how these conclusions 

are modified if more accurate wave functions are used and, in particular, 

to find the extent of correlation between electrons of opposite spin. In 

order to make it feasible to carry out calculations beyond the single- 

determinant approximation, the problem is simplified to the motion of 
four or eight electrons on the surface of asphere. Although the numerical | 
results are not directly applicable to the °S state of carbon or the neon 

closed shell, they do give a qualitative indication of the sort of modifica- 

tions of the angular distribution that are to be expected. 


§2. THe Motion or Four ELECTRONS ON A SPHERICAL SURFACE 


The Hamiltonian of a system of 7 electrons on a spherical surface of 
radius a can be written 


H=—} ZA 2 (fg) 
Jj 


where A, is the operator 


i A) m2 
A; wanton (S00) + arg oo ae 


a* sin 6,060; "G0. a* sin? 6, Ch,?’ 
where (a, 0;, 6;) are spherical polar coordinates of electron i. It is unneces- 
sary to include a term due to the attraction of a central nucleus as this 


would be a constant. The interelectronic repulsion energy (l/r,;) can 
be expanded in the form 


L/r,=a-t fe P; (08\0 4) 8 Sadadste eon eae oaae 
=0 

where 6;; is the angle subtended by i and j at the centre and P (cos @) is a 
Legendre polynomial of order J, normalized so that P Gina 

For an 8-state in which all four electrons have the same spin (« say), 
the total wave function can be written as a product of a spatial wave 
function © and a spin function «( 1)a(2)a(3)x(4). Then ® must be anti- 
symmetric in the spatial coordinates of the four electrons. The single 
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determinant approximation ®, (corresponding to the configuration sp*) 
can be written in the form 


®,= es I a a5 Al 
24/2 a8 (4:7)? 1 25 Yo Zo 

2.4 

1 U3 Y3 &3 Ce) 
1 U4 Ya 4 


where (x,, y;, 2;) are Cartesian coordinates of electron i referred to the 
centre of the sphere as origin. The wave function (2.4) is, of course, 
independent of direction of these axes. Since the particles all lie on the 
sphere of radius a 


ei+yP%+27%=a?. ° . ° . . e . (2.5) 


The error implicit in the single-determinant wave function is measured 
by the ratio @/@). This can be expanded in a general power series 


@/®,=1-+(1st degree polynomial in z,, y;, z;)+ 
(2nd degree polynomialinz,,y;,z;)+ . . . . (2.6) 


Now all polynomials of odd degree in this expression vanish identically 
because terms like x,®), and ®) behave differently under inversion. 
Similarly terms such as x,y; do not appear in the second degree poly- 
nomial since x,y; ®) and ®, have different symmetry properties with 
respect to reflection in the plane v=0. Further, all coefficients of x,a,, 
yy; and z,z; must be equal since there are no preferred axes. Terms 
of the type x,2 would only occur in the combination (x,?-+-y;+-2,?) which 
is a constant and can be included in the term of zero degree. Noting 
that 


COS O—=0 (X,Y Yet 2i2;).6 - 2 - « +» (2.7) 
it becomes possible to expand @/@®, in the form 


@/D,=1-+A 2 cos O,,+(4th degree terms). . . . (2.8) 
i<j 
The simplest method of improving on the single determinant approxi- 
mation, therefore, is to neglect the fourth degree terms and use a trial 
wave function of the form 


P=O,+29,, 
D,=D, Z cos 0, . (2.9) 
t<j 


the optimum value of A being determined by minimizing the energy 


[DH Bdr|[Prdr. 
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The matrix elements of the Hamiltonian (fH ;;) and unity (S;;) are 
found to be 


22 
142 
Hy, =—3a"— eat Soi=—l 5 4 ci (2.10) 
41 1364 8 
nae —2 Saree, 1 a 
ai 5 vn 175 a 5 


To illustrate the results a value of 1-2 atomic units was taken for a 
(approximately the most probable radius of the outer electrons in the 
carbon atom). The optimum value of A was found to be —0-08685. 


§3. THE Motion or EicuTt PatRED ELECTRONS 
ON A SPHERICAL SURFACE 


The ground state of a system of eight electrons on a sphere will be 
1§,. As all the electrons are paired, the only spin functions occurring 
in the total wave function are those with an equal number of « and £ 
types such as «(1)a(2)a(3)a(4)8(5)6(6)6(7)8(8). As all such spin functions. 
are orthogonal, it is only necessary to consider the position wave function 
associated with one such as 


@(1, 2, 3, 4: 5, 6, 7, 8) a(1)a(2)a(3)x(4)8(5)8(6)8(7)B(8). . . (3.1) 


The general symmetry properties of @(1, 2, 3,4: 5,6, 7,8) have been 
discussed in an earlier part of this series (Brickstock and Pople 1953). 

The single determinant approximation to the total wave function 
(corresponding to the configuration s*p*) gives the following approximate 
form (®,) for ® 


eee io wt! ] 7 Y, 2, | X | 1 ws Ye 25 

inh gn Galairal cad WR am 1 % Ye % 
(3.2) 

Pa, iY sees Tl Xe. Yo 2 

Lh Ua tee ie ak eee 


This wave function is rather simpler than the complete 8 x 8 determinant. 
of the total wave function and gives the same description of the corre- 
lative motion of the electrons. As ®, is a simple product of two deter- 
minants, each involving coordinates of electrons of a given type of spin, 
it is immediately clear that this function leads to no correlation between 
electrons of opposite spin as found by Lennard-Jones (1952). 

Following the same method as was used in §2 for four electrons, an 
improved description is obtained by using a trial wave function 


D =G)+AGj, 
D, =D, ¥ cos G5, SO Tpaaeh ete ce Orem 


i<j 
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A being chosen so as to minimize the energy. It can be shown (Brickstock 
and Pople 1952) that if /®, is expanded in the form 


48 
D/oy—14A4 3 2' cos 6;;+ 5 COS au} tu 7 & cos 6, 
mj i<j —) 41=1 j=5 
(4th degree'terms in #;, y;,2,)-+... 9. .° . . (3.4) 


then A must be equal to » if the total wave function is to be that of a 
singlet state. The trial function (3.3), therefore, represents the best 
function obtainable if the terms of fourth and higher degree in (3.4) are 
neglected. ‘The matrix elements H;; and S,, are found to be 


124 | 
4996 
Hy = —12a-*@— = a3 Sy =—2 r Sere nae (3.0) 
152 422704 98 
A Mieregc (th iyea5 ¢ S75 


To illustrate the results the secular equation 
| H,,—H S;; | ==() . . ° . . . . (3.6) 


has been solved for a=0-7 atomic units, corresponding approximately 
to the most probable radius of the outer electrons in neon. ‘This leads 
C= 0 10177: 


§4. THE CoRRELATION OF ELECTRONS ON A SPHERICAL SURFACE 
As pointed out in §1, the relative position of four electrons of the 
same spin on a spherical surface is closely related to the correlation of 
the outer electrons of the carbon atom in its °S state. The type of 
correlation predicted by a single-determinant wave function for this 
system has been discussed by Lennard-Jones (1952). Using approximate 
Slater orbitals of the form 


f(r), f(r)/3 cos 6, f(r)4/3 sin 6 cos 4, f(r)\/3 sin @ sind . (4.1) 


he shows that the probability of finding an electron in a volume element 
dv, at (rs, 9, 62) and of simultaneously finding another in a volume 
element dv, at (71, 94, a ) is proportional to 


Peete 224 (7717 a) 74 ko — [les cos ,)*}, . .) . « (4.2) 


where 6,, is the ie subtended at the centre. If the particles are 
restricted to a sphere, the angular dependence of (4.2) is unaltered and 
the probability of finding one electron in a solid angle dw, and another 
toda, is 27" (1,72) ae da. where 


Pox(1, 2)= {16—(1+3 cos O;9)?}/167?. Nee te as (es) 
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For the eight-electron problem, in which the orbitals are doubly 
occupied, this function gives the probability of finding one electron with 
a-spin in dw, and another of «-spin in dw, simultaneously. There is a 
similar function P“ for electrons of B-spin. The probability of finding an 
electron of «-spin in dw, and another of B-spin in dw, is P*(1, 2) dw, dws. 
According to the single determinant wave function 


P¥(1, ar ne Se 


We shall now consider how (4.3) and (4.4) are modified by improvement 
of the wave function. It is easily shown that 


Pr], 2)=12[(B%dr.dr,/[O*dr,...dr, 
or 12f/@2%dr,...dr,/[O%dr,... dr, «fee san ace 


in the four and eight electron cases respectively and that 


P*¥*(1, 5)=16[G%dr,d7,dr,d7.dr7dt./[O*dr,...drg. . . (4.6) 


The Four-Electron Problem 


When expressed in terms of Legendre polynomials, (4.3) can be 
written 
4a aa i, 2 1 a 
5 (1, 2)=1—$P,(cos 0,,)—7 P (cos 0,5). — . . (4:7) 
This function is zero for 0,,—0 and has a maximum at the tetrahedral 
angle cos~1(—4), indicating that the tetrahedral configuration is the 
most probable. On introducing ©, with a=1-2 atomic units, we find 


GS en , 
= P"(1, 2)=1—0-5366 P,(cos 4,2) —0-5091 P,(cos 9) 

+0-0429 P;(cos 6;2)+0-0028 P,(cos 0,5). . . . (4.8) 
This function is again zero if 6,,—0 and has its maximum near the tetra- 


hedral angle. However, the actual value of (4.8) at cos 6,.=—+} is 


increased from 1-3333 to 1-3627. This indicates that the probability 
function is “sharpened ’ in the neighbourhood of the tetrahedral angle, 
the tetrahedral configuration being made more probable at the expense 
of other configurations. 


The Hight-Electron Problem 


feat the results for a=0-7 quoted in the previous section, it is found 
ai 


477? 
oe Po*(1, 2)=1—0-5347 P,(cos 6,,)—0-5100 P,(cos 6,5) 
+0:0417 P5(cos 6,2)-+0-0030 P,(cos 049), . (4.9) 
and mP"(1, 5)=1—0-0375 P,(cos 0;;)-+0-0002 P,(cos 6,;). . (4.10) 
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Equation (4.9) is similar to the corresponding result for the four-electron 
problem, so that similar conclusions apply, the probability of the tetra- 
hedral distribution being increased by the improvement of the wave 
function. The correlation function for electrons of different spin (4.10) 
is no longer constant, but slightly favours negative values of cos 0,; 
This means that there is a tendency for a given pair of electrons ae 
opposite spin to be found on opposite sides of the nucleus. The magnitude 
of the effect, however, is small, the average value of 6,,; as calculated from 
(4.10) being only 90-8°. 

These calculations on the simplified spherical surface model give 
general support to the conclusions reached by Lennard-Jones (1952) 
about the angular distribution of electrons in the 5S state of carbon and 
closed shells of electrons as in the inert gases. It is clear that the corre- 
lation of electrons due to the exclusion principle, leading to the tetrahedral 
configuration of electrons of the same spin, is more important than the 
effect of electrostatic repulsion between electrons. According to the 
theory of this paper the electrons of each spin in an inert gas closed shell 
may be described as tending to take up a tetrahedral configuration among 
themselves, there being only a small correlation between the positions 
of the two tetrahedra. 


The authors are indebted to Sir John Lennard-Jones for suggesting 
this work. 
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ABSTRACT 


A first approximation to the transport equation for the conduction 
current in a binary ionized gas is derived by the iterative methods of 
Enskog and Chapman. The collision-integrals that arise are evaluated 
in terms of the current density, as suggested by the results of * free-path ’ 
theory. It is found that the collisional damping factor is a weighted 
mean of the electron and ion collision frequencies instead of the electron 
collision frequency. In practice the difference amounts to a factor 4/3, 
as predicted in an earlier paper. When applied to static fields the 
equation yields Chapman and Cowling’s formulae without further 
calculation. 

Corresponding approximations are made to the equations of conser- 
vation, motion and thermal energy. With Maxwell’s equations these 
provide a reliable set for the investigation of interactions between an 
ionized gas in motion and the associated radiation field. 

The results are applicable to the solar atmosphere and the H IT regions 
of interstellar space. With slight modifications they are also made 
applicable to a slightly ionized gas such as the H I regions and the lower 
ionosphere. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Ir is now generally agreed (see Bhatnagar, Krook and Menzel 1952, 
p. 35) that the ‘ steady’ component of the radio-frequency radiation 
received from the Sun is adequately accounted for by the thermal process 
of free—free electron-ion collisions in the ionized solar atmosphere. The 
theory of the ‘non-thermal’ component, and of radiation from the 
‘ radio stars ’, is in a less satisfactory state. 

Perhaps the most attractive hypothesis considered so far, due to 
Shklovsky (1946) and Martyn (1947), is that this radiation has its origin 
in macroscopic plasma oscillations within the solar atmosphere. Un- 
fortunately, no satisfactory mechanism of escape of radiation of the 
plasma frequency from the region of origin has yet been propounded. 
However, if the oscillations have a range of frequencies extending above 
the local value of the plasma frequency, as in the case of the transients 
$e Oa 
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considered by Jaeger and Westfold (1949), part of the radiation generated 
can escape along trajectories that pass through the region of origin 
(Burkhardt and Schliiter 1949, Jaeger and Westfold 1950). The same 
applies to any other process that produces radiation with an appreciable 
part of its frequency-spectrum above the local plasma value. 

It has been pointed out (Westfold 1951 a) that any macroscopic motion 
of an ionized gas will be coupled to a non-thermal radiation field with a 
determinate spectrum. This coupling is exhibited by the equation of 
motion of the gas and a generalized Lorentz equation for the conduction 
current. Both of these are non-linear in the mass velocity and the 
conduction current density, and the latter equation also involves un- 
determined collision-integrals. In addition, to specify the state of the 
gas and the associated radiation field, Maxwell’s equations and the 
equations of continuity, conservation of charge and thermal energy are 
required. 

The resulting set of equations appears to be mathematically intractable. 
In order to make progress, previous investigators (e.g. Bailey 1948, Bohm 
and Gross 1949) have neglected non-linear terms and either assigned to 
the pressure tensors and the collision-integrals values suggested by 
‘ free-path ’ kinetic theory, or neglected them. Although this procedure 
has the merit of simplifying the equations, its justification and physical 
significance are by no means clear. 

The aim of the present paper is to obtain an adequate simplification 
of the set by following the well-defined Enskog—Chapman scheme, as 
presented in the standard monograph* by Chapman and Cowling (1939). 
Successive approximations to the solutions of Boltzmann’s equations for 
a binary ionized gas are substituted into the corresponding transport 
equations, enabling consistent first approximations to the constitutive 
equations for the medium under gravitational, electric and magnetic 
fields to be obtained. This procedure amounts to the investigation of the 
first-order effects of departures from the Maxwellian form towards which 
the distributions of the constituent gases naturally tend. Taken with the 
equations of the electromagnetic field, these transport equations provide 
a reliable set for investigating the interactions between an ionized gas 
in motion and the associated radiation field. The electro-magneto-ionic 
magneto-ionic and Lorentz theories emerge as special cases. 

Although the present paper is particularly concerned with the presence 
of a radiation field, its results are obtained in a form that is immediately 
applicable to the case of stationary currents in static electric and magnetic 
fields, considered in C. & C., ch. 18 and by Cowling (1945). It provides 
an extension of some of the methods and results of C. & C., ch. 18, which 
avoids the necessity for separate investigations, ad hoc to each case. 

Tn the interests of terseness, the notation of C. & C. is followed and 
many of their results are quoted direct. 
on eS ape a ee 
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§2. Tun Equations or CoNSERVATION, MOTION AND THERMAL ENERGY, 
AND THE GENERALIZED LORENTZ EQUATION 


In kinetic theory, a transport equation for the rate of change of the 
average value of some molecular property ¢, of the sth constituent gas, 
is derived from Boltzmann’s equation by multiplying by ¢, and inte- 
grating over the velocity range. There is difficulty about formulating 
Boltzmann’s equations for an ionized gas, because the long-range Coulomb 
interaction forces between the molecules make it questionable to reckon a 
collision as wholly binary (see C. & C., p. 178, and Bhatnagar, Krook 
and Menzel 1952, p. 4). The difficulty is met by limiting the range of 
the collision parameter 6, the distance from the centre to an asymptote 
of the relative orbit of two interacting molecules, in a somewhat arbitrary 
manner. However, it happens that in applications the values of the 
desired physical quantities are not very sensitive to the values of the end 
points of the range. The effects of multiple interactions beyond this 
range of b are smoothed out and accounted for by the macroscopic 
electric vector which, with any external fields imposed on the medium, 
determines the motion of molecules between collisions. 

It has been shown (Cohen, Spitzer and Routly 1950) that the aggregate 
effect of a number of small-deflection encounters suffered by a molecule 
can be appreciable in this connection. It may later prove necessary to 
modify the analysis of this paper by taking this effect into account. 

We restrict our consideration to a binary ionized gas in a gravitational 
field F, and electric field E and a magnetic field H. E may contain the 
electric vector of an electromagnetic field whose magnetic vector is, by 
comparison, negligibly small. The investigation could be extended to a 
multiple gas following Cowling (1945), but the present results seem to be 
adequate for most purposes. 

Then Boltzmann’s equation for the velocity-distribution function 
Fi(Cy, r,t) is (C. & C., p. 329): 


Dh Of €1 De of é of 
i +0, S41 P+ Brean Seam, 
of a 
— 96, C1: 5p com Fal fi f)—I ral fife)» es RS 


where C, is the peculiar velocity of a molecule of the first constituent and 
cy the mass velocity ; a similar equation governs f,. The charges €;,. Gn 
are in electromagnetic units. 

Substitution of the summational invariants 1, mC,, 4m,C 2, etc., in 
the corresponding equations of change yield the equations (C. & C., p. 323) 
expressing the conservation of the numbers of each constituent, the 
equation of mass motion of the gas and the equation of thermal energy. 
To obtain the transport equation for the partial conduction current 


Ji= 261 C Se ee ee ee 
Ree pie Ch. lk Caaak UREA. POMn anon 
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in the equation of change and obtain a result (Westfold 1951 a) which, 
after a from ihe equation of motion, becomes 

Dj, Es €1 Pip 2 

De tag Goths « Geeo— 2 lef 2) team 


Uomo 


iP RE if ) Lad 
+(2-S)\,n 43 p18 hig 
Ais A por Pit p3 or Pe Mj, , - + + (2.4) 
where the collision integrals dj, are given by the formulae of C. & C., 
p. 66 with (2.3), and p,, p, are the partial pressure tensors. The genera- 


lized Lorentz equation is obtained by adding (2.4) to a similar equation, 
giving 


Dia, ¢ tee CES , 
Dit ae etd «5, He Be fas 


(ENE WS Te RLLCEY eb 


P1P2[e € € 0 ae 
seal Creme cot Lec eee ee 


(2.5) 
where 4j= 4j,+ je, oP ee a a 2) 
and we have made use of the results 
‘ e,/m : * €,/m : 
i= aft fee ee ala Me (2.7) 


€,/m,—e,/m,"* €1/M,—e9/M 
for a binary ionized gas. 

The eqn. (2.5), with its non-linear terms in c, and j and undetermined 
collision-integrals, appears formidable. As outlined in §1, the usual 
simplifications amount to the neglect of non-linear terms in this and the 
equation of motion, the replacement of the pressure tensors by ‘ hydro- 


static ’ pressures and the adoption of the relation 

Aj=—yj, e ° ° ° en) Cpe. ae (2.8) 
where v is the electron collision frequency. In the next two sections we 
replace, and to some extent justify, this speculative procedure by 


following the Enskog—Chapman method of successive approximations, 
stopping at the first non-zero approximations to j and 4j. 


§3. APPROXIMATIONS TO THE TRANSPORT EQUATIONS 


The first approximations to the solutions of Boltzmann’s equations, 
Fi, fo, areobtained (C. & C., p. 330) by writing 


—. ine ze =F (ff) —F rl fifo)» - + (3-4) 


for (2.1), a a Kes nee fomyas 
The solutions are the Maxwellian functions 


My 3/2 : 
fO=n, onk'! exp (—m,C,"/2kT), 
pees (3.2) 


Mo 3/2 . 
fe =Ns oak! exp (—m,C', /2kT), 
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where & is Boltzmann’s constant and 7’ the kinetic temperature of the 
gas. It is assumed here that the electric field is not so large as to warrant 
the retention of the term in E on the left side of (3.1). To this approxi- 
mation we have 


A, = A,di—0, J,O=0, ete., ey yee 
p,=p,V, p,O=p.U, 


where p,, Ps are the ‘ hydrostatic’ partial pressures and U the unit tensor. 
To obtain the next approximations f,+/,;, f,°-+-f,") we proceed 
as indicated in C. & C., § 18.6, p. 345. For (2.1) write 


(0) 
HE 50, Bi 40, BE 4 M(e4 2 epee) ee 


Cia ae eenor, enor Dt ec, 
é ee ) a mo 
Sd if FO) — I(T e)at fff) — Frolfi'Pf2). . (3.4) 
Then, if 
fi P=f OOM, foV=f9G,, . . . . (3.5) 
the right side of (3.4) may be written (C. & C., p. 330) 
—1714(P,%)—n nel j2(O1') 4 Oo) a) 


The second approximation to the equation of change of ¢, follows 
directly. Corresponding to (3.6), the rate of change due to collisions is 
given by 


ny AV, = —n,[d, BY], —n,n,[b,, |\+6,],., . . (3.7) 


in terms of the integrals defined in C. & C., §4.4. By adding a similar 
equation for 4, we obtain for the right side 


0 AVS, +ngA VS, = —nno{¢, De eee 


In particular, the second bate to (2.5) is 


Oj pipe fe oF 
cae Pea (an ie MePo Ty? HAM = —p & a a ti 
where 
O(n,/n) pip. {fe 1 fA. 
7 by 1 1P2 ea RY ete ae 'p 
ea Ge abe (22) beg (sala gt: (10) 
AMj—=—n,n,{eC, OD}, a “spre, te epee en cee Fees (3.11) 
and jP=fjO+p, 
= [AG Me,C, de,+ [ fy, eyCy dey... (3.12) 


Here we have used the results 


P1=(N4/N)p, po= (n2/n)p, | 


where My+Ng=n and p=nkT. Ce 
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The corresponding approximations* to the equations of conservation, 
mass motion and thermal energy are 


Dn, 0 Dn ) 
pp ap: Gi=9, or TMgm 4 Cg=0, ~. « (3.14) 
DCs 0: 
Ppp PF +p(E +e aM) tjVnH- 2... (3.15) 
3) wee 0 
and 3 hn a, tar - Co, yer Mes a (3.16) 
where Pe=Nye1+Nse>. St ee Oe 


§4. Tae DeTeRMINaTION oF 4 
Since momentum is conserved in encounters between like molecules, 
COE ChE CZF Te (421) 
whence, from (2.3) and (3.7) 
AM =—nynfe,C,, OV+O,0],,, 
AM ,=—nynp[e,Cz, P1949, ]h9, - + (4.2) 
so that AMJ=—nynpfeyC,+e,C,, BY+H,(],). 


It can be shown that the functions 6,, ®, are of the form (C. & C., 
p. 331) 


eine? 0 
@,0=—A,. aa Ba 5p Co D1 - die, 
(4.3). 
omnT 0 
@,.0—=—_A, A ere —B, 5 5p co De . d..; 


where the vectors A and D are linear and the tensors B non-divergent 
dyadic functions of the vectors C, Ca H, (C, H)aH, whose coefficients 
are functions of the scalars C and H. They are subject to the conditions 
of solubility (C. & C., p. 142) 


[ Amc, . A, de,+ { fom,C, . A, de,=0, | 
[fmc, _D,de,+ [ fmCe esac. 


On substitution from (4.3) into (4.2), the terms in B, and B, give zero 
contributions (see Appendix I) so that 
In) 
GEE DD, \-d |W); ete. (4.5) 
or 12 


Also in (3.12) the terms in B, and B, are of odd degree in the components 
of C, and C,. Hence 


j,P=— [fo (41:5 dln Tt +nD, .d,.) Gs de,, etc. . (4.6) 
hk il i i a a a 


* These equations are not identical with those for static fields in C&C pp- 
330, 331 ; there the symbol D,/D¢t in effect denotes ¢g . (@/@r). 


(4.4) 


AV], =NyNg | CyC,, (Ay +As) - 
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It follows that, to the present order of approximation, viscous forces 
have no effect on the conduction current. In C. & C., ch. 18 they are 
simply neglected. 

The novel feature of the present investigation is that the evaluation of 
the vector functions A and D is avoided by seeking a direct relation 
between Aj and j, as suggested by the ‘free-path’ result (2.8). We 
may write 

Aj=a,.Ci, A;=asu Co (4.7) 

Dad Gr D;=d.8C.. 
where the tensors a and d involve the components of H and scalar 
functions of C and H. The latter functions are conveniently represented 
by expansions in terms of Sonine polynomials of argument C?. We 
restrict our consideration to the first sub-approximation which retains 
only the first terms of these expansions, so that the a and d become 
independent of C. Cowling (1945) states that this procedure is adequate, 
except when w,/v (see below) is small. Then (4.5) gives (see Appendix IT) 
oInT 

or 


+n(d,.C,+d,.C,).dj, 


AMF =NyNg| €1Cy, (a, -Cy+a,.Cy) . 


2 
Gin! 
= FNyNoly (Cs . a,+ndj,. d,) [C,, Cylis 


olnT 
“gM yN ey Ce - a,+ndy,. d;) [Cy, Coli, . ~ (4.8) 
where the products in the integrals represented by the brackets are 
scalar. Since in an encounter between unlike molecules 
m (C,—C’,)+m,(C,—C’,)=0, eee ey | 
my[C,, Cy}y2+-ms[C,, Co],2=0. 4 et EL) 
Further, since only terms of even degree in the components of C survive 
integration, (4.4) gives 


1U:a, i fm, 0,2 de,+1U : a, | fo m,C,2 de,=0, 


Ud, { f\m,0,2de,+4U : dy | fa'm,C,*de,=0, 

whence 

(n,a,+n,a,): U=0, 

(n,d,+n,d,): U=0. 
Thus the conditions (4.4) are satisfied by taking 

N1a,+N,a,—0, 

n,d,+n,d,=0. | Oa 
Then substitution from (4.10) and (4.11) into (4.8) gives 

Ne, (‘ In 7 


Aw = 24, 18 
iH 
3P mM, 


Age . a,+nd,, . d,) [CR C.li5: . (4.12) 
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Similarly, (4.6) gives 


1 3 Apieteeni ig + Gy it AO 1 
G [hal lay 9b! 
5) ma (ae —— | a,tndy,. dy). ee (4°13) 
‘Thus we have 
AGU ee yf aie ee ee sl (414) 
where 
p 
Magee 3hT [Ci GFlie: . . . . . . (4.15) 


The same relation holds between 47, and jue 
C. & C., §§ 9.8, 9.81 give 

3(kT)? 

[C,, Co)i2=— 


NM MD so" (Sy, 


where D,, is the coefficient of mutual diffusion, given to the same order 
of approximation as in (4.12) and (4.13). Thus 


pkT’ 


Jt is identical with the parameter 1/7 on C. & C., p. 334, which is a 
weighted mean of the ion and electron collision frequencies. With 
M<M,, v=(4/3)vy, where vy is the electron collision frequency. This 
modification of the ‘ free-path’ result (2.8) confirms Smerd and West- 
fold’s (1949) explanation of a discrepancy of 4/3 between the formula 
for the absorption coefficient as obtained from the usual Lorentz theory 
and that derived from the formula for the emissivity obtained by 
velocity-distribution methods. 
C. & C., p. 179 gives 


3 2kT 2khT 
Pum teamed) (eq) /Atenth » - (4s) 


M=m,+m,, My=m,/m, M,=m,/m, ee (4019) 


where 


1, €, are in electrostatic units and 7— 2 artan vp, is the smallest deflection 
in a Coulomb interaction that is reckoned as an encounter. Thus we 
arrive at the formula 
4irpe,7e,” In (1+-v9 1") 
*~ 3m, kT(Qrm,M,M kT)?’ 


which should be compared with (3.11) of Smerd and Westfold (1949). 
The value to be assigned to vp, has been discussed in detail 
elsewhere (Westfold 1951 b, § 4.5). The relative orbit of the interacting 
molecules is determined by the relative speed g before the encounter 
and the collision parameter 6. Encounters for which b>d, the mean 


(4.20) 
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distance* between pairs of molecules, are disregarded, as they can no 
longer be regarded as binary. Further, those for which b>g/w are 
reckoned as being irrelevant to radiation of frequency f=o/27. Thus, 
averaging over all velocities, we are led to take 


4kT d 27m ,M ,M.\ 1/2 
u - iI 
es for snfa( EA aA; 
15(kT)3/2 L oe) 
= 4 ———__— 1. 
%01 ~~ 4e,e,f (20m, MM)? fon ane kT 
The former value was obtained by Smerd and Westfold (1949). It is 
applicable to the solar atmosphere and the H IT clouds of interstellar 
space. The latter value is applicable to the diffuse H IT regions. 
They are equivalent to those adopted by Denisse (1950), but exceed 
those of Burkhardt, Elwert and Unsold (1948), who restrict their con- 
sideration to small deflections, by the factors 5-8, 7-0 respectively. 


i= 


(4.21) 


$5. Some SPECIAL CASES 
On introducing the magnetic field parameter 
PiP2f &1 ee 
Ste p tS a Boo eas 
whose magnitude is a weighted mean of the ion and electron angular 
gyro-frequencies, and substituting from (4.14), our approximation (3.9) 
to the generalized Lorentz equation becomes 


oj ele 2 
tw Aj+y= »(4 wt) das a Se ene 


mM, Ms 


The equations of the electromagnetic field with (5.2), (3.14)-(3.16) provide 
a sufficient and reliable set for investigating the interactions between 
an ionized gas in motion in the presence of imposed gravitational, electric 
and magnetic fields, and a radiation field. 

They invite comparison with the equations of Bailey’s (1948) electro- 
magneto-ionic theory, which are expressed in terms of the mean velocities 
C,,C,. Bailey’s fundamental equations are in accord with our set except 
where he takes collisional effects as being proportional to €,, €, instead 
of to the mean peculiar velocities C,, C,. However, in applications 
collisional effects are largely neglected. 

If cy is small compared with the velocity of sound, it is known that the 
gas behaves as if it were incompressible. Then from (3.14) we have 


0 
AF ‘ c,=0, Sy ugly A ok ee Comes (5.3) 
whence, from (3.16), a =—(), he ks het a ee ea 


*It might be argued that the Debye distance Ap={kT/4a (4017+ 57) }?, 
beyond which the shielding effect of the surrounding molecules is negligible, is a 
more appropriate value for the limiting distance. However, in the solar 
atmosphere and in the H II regions we find Ap>d, so that d is to be preferred. 
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Thus, to a first approximation, the temperature of a volume element 
of the gas, as well as its density, remains constant during its motion. 

In the magneto-ionic and Lorentz theories the gas is at rest, save for 
possible oscillatory motions induced by the electromagnetic field. In the 
expression (3.10) for dj,, gradients of density and pressure are neglected, 
E represents the electric vector of the electromagnetic field and H the 
imposed magnetic field. Substitution into (5.2) gives 


oj ah age 
Ft eay Aj trf =e yX(E+¢y 4H), ee Beak (55) 
where 
5 (2 
O,' = me, (2. st) 5 6 an ee OR) 


is a quadratic function of the ion and electron angular plasma frequencies. 
In rationalized e.m.u.* ¢, is the permittivity of free space. Neglecting 
also the pressure gradient and non-linear terms in (3.15) we get 


ea iN ane eases hess we, (5.7) 


The elimination of Cy between (5.5) and (5.7) results in an anisotropic 
conductivity relation between j and E (cf. Westfold 1949), which with 
Maxwell’s equations leads to formulae for the refractive index and 
absorption coefficient for radiation of a given frequency w/27. The 
effect of thus allowing for the induced motion of the gas is to introduce 
additional small terms of order p,w,?/p,w? into the usual magneto-ionic 
formulae. When H=0 (5.5) reduces to the isotropic Lorentz form. 

When only static fields are considered we put oj/ot=0 in (5.2) and 
it is then not difficult to recover the transverse conductivity relationt 
8 of C. & C., p. 335, for which w, . d;,.=0. 


$6. THE CASE oF A SticutLy IONIZED Gas 


We have already noted that a binary ionized gas is subject to the 
Lorentzian condition, m,<m,, where m, and mg, are the masses of an 
ion and an electron respectively. It then follows that the ionic component 
of the current is negligible compared with the electron component so that 


ial eee? tee es 2s (6.1) 
Also, 
Oq ~ Wy7.=eoH/m, ee ee 0.2) 
the electron angular gyro-frequency, and 
oe gsi—= Noe, f1lae5, a ee | (6.3) 


* With these units it is customary to replace H by the magnetic induction B 


in such equations as occur in this paper. ayn cae 
+ This result is expressed in terms of the velocity of diffusion C,—C,, which is 


related to j by the formula 
F=(P1P2/p)(€1/my —e/Mz)(Cy —C,). 
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the square of the electron angular plasma frequency. Thus (5.2) and 


(3.10) are effectively given by 
aj if=eo,(ELe, AH) nn oe 
3 TOne AJ VJ =€ Moe 0 Me Or’ 


which may be compared with (2.5). rd 
It follows further that (6.4) may be applied to a gas which is only slightly 


ionized, provided that the damping factor v refers now to collisions 
between electrons and the neutral molecules which comprise the bulk 
of the gas. In this case the diffusion coefficient is given by (C. & C., 


§§ 9.81, 10.22) 
3 kT 1/2 : 
= —— , | —— oie Rhee hace eet one 
Ps 16no,,” (a wi -) : (6.5) 


where the subscript 1 now refers to the neutral molecules and o,, is the 
radius of the cross-section for collisions between electrons and neutral 
molecules. Substituting into (4.17) and applying the Lorentzian 


condition, we get 
84049" (2akT\ V2 
=e 0 ng Se ol ee Oa 
This result is applicable to the lower layers of the ionosphere and the 
HI clouds of interstellar space. Again, it differs from the ‘ free-path ’ 
value by the factor 4/3. 
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A. POP CEUNGL) Tee 
To show that 
[C,;. B, sal gga 0 ars toe 


where a is a constant tensor. 
From C. & C., § 4.4 
myN[C,, B,: a]jo= [ff Ar2(C,—C',)B, : ak,» dk de, deg. 
We make the transformation 
C,=G,—M,.g, C,=G,+M,g, 
where G, is the velocity, relative to the mass velocity, of the centre of 


mass of a pair of interacting molecules, and g the nae of the molecule 
2 relative to the molecule 1. Then 


de, dc,—dC, dC,=dG, dg, 
MC y?+m02—=m)(Go?-+ MM 92), 
and 


nyno[Cy, B, : a]jo= —M, [fA (g—9')B, : aky, dk dG, dg. 
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All the elements of the tensors B, are of even degree in the components of 
G, and g. Since the components of g’, the relative velocity after collision, 
are linear functions of the components of g (g’ represents a rotation of 
§), §—g’ is of odd and the rest of the integrand of even degree in the 
components of G, and g. Hence all three components of the vector 
represented by the integral [C,, B, : a],, vanish. 


ACP OP LRN DL xX. I 
To show that ; 


[C,,a: Ca],.=3a.a[C,,C,]i2, r=, 2, 
where a is a constant tensor and « a constant vector. 
As in Appendix I, 
nynalCy, a: C,ohe= | | | fi f(Cy—C’,)a : C,ak,, dk de, des, 


=f [AfCya: (C,—C’,)ak,, dk de, de, 


by virtue of the commutative property of the brackets. . For r=1, the 
former integral transforms into 


—M, f [ [A f(@—g')a: (G,—Mag)ak,, dk dG, dg, 
=—M,? [AMA g—g')a: gals EeaGede) 


since the integral is of odd degree in the components of G,. Similarly 
the latter integral becomes 


M,? [ff Alpe ga : (§—g" )ak,, dk dG, dg. 
Thus 
[[[ Aa. a. (ge’—g’g)li, dk dG, dg—o. 
But since g’ is not parallel to g, gg’~g’g; hence only the diagonal 
terms of the dyadic gg’ can make non-zero contributions to the original 


integral. The same is true of the dyadic gg since the non-diagonal 
terms are of odd degree in the components of g. Thus 


nn[C,, a: Ca],.—=3M "a .a [ffAoAOe-g) . k,, dk dG, dg 
= $a .anyn[Cy, Cy] yo. 
It may similarly be proved that 
[C,, a: C,a],.=3a . a[Cy, Coie. 
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SUMMARY 


Discharges are shown to be a possible source of high energy particles, 
if the current density is very large. The growth of the current density 
is discussed using the fact that the magnetic lines of force are approxi- 
mately frozen into the ionized gas. It is shown that discharges are 
unlikely to occur anywhere except at neutral points of the magnetic 
field. Neutral points are found to be unstable in such a way that a small 
perturbation will start a discharge in a time of the order of the character- 
istic time of the system. Such discharges may account for aurorae, and 
may also occur in solar flares and the interstellar gas. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 


THE possibility of the occurrence of electric discharges in astrophysical 
systems is important as an obvious source of high energy particles, if 
the accelerating voltage is large enough. The existence of large ‘ potential 
differences ’ in rotating magnetic stars has been pointed out by Alfvén 
and others (Alfvén 1950), but this is not a sufficient condition for a 
discharge to occur, as will be seen later. Further, the possibility of the 
particles in a small region reaching very high energies by absorbing 
energy from a large surrounding region is of more interest than the 
moderate heating of the material in a large region. 

In the following no particular system is discussed, but any system of 
interest can be described for our purposes as a large mass of ionized gag 
in a more or less complicated state of motion. A ‘discharge’ will be ' 
@ rogion in which the electrons are accelerated to high energies by the 
electric field, so that all the electrons are moving in the same direction 
with large velocities. If we suppose that the electrons acquire relativistic 
energies, the current density is then of order nec, where n is the electron 
density. Now Maxwell’s equations show that ccurlH/47 must be 
approximately equal to the current density and nec is found to be large 
when compared with the values of c|curlH |/47 usually expected in 
astrophysical systems. For instance in the chromosphere 7 is about 1011 
particles/em? which requires | curl H | ~ 500 gauss/em and this is much 


* Communicated by the Author. 
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larger than the values expected in sunspots. In the interstellar gas 7 is 
about one particle/em®, and the interstellar magnetic field is generally 
supposed not to exceed 10~* gauss; then in a discharge the field would 
have to change considerably in a distance of 20 metres. Consequently 
a discharge must be extremely thin in one direction. In order to examine 
how such a discharge can occur a general study of cosmic electrodynamics 
is required. 

In this paper the conditions which can lead to the onset of a ‘discharge 
will alone be discussed. The arguments to be used apply only when the 
current density is small compared with nec; they are sufficient to 
determine the conditions under which the current density will grow, 
although the behaviour of the discharge, once started, is more com- 
plicated. For a discussion of the behaviour of discharges the reader is 
referred to Alfvén (1950). 


§2. Cosmic ELECTRODYNAMICS 


The fundamental variables of cosmic electrodynamics are the electric 
and magnetic fields, E and H, the charge and current densities, p and j, the 
mass density , velocity u and pressure p of the gas. Gaussian units are 
used. The fundamental equations are Maxwell’s equations, the hydro- 
dynamical equation 


pdu/di=—Vp-+pE+jaH/e, . .... . (i 
in which , 
d 0 
de ae 


and Ohm’s law, which can be written (Sweet 1949) 
E+(uaH)/c=j/o+jaH/nec, ... . .. . (2) 
where o is the conductivity and the last term is the Hall electric field ; 
Cowling (1945) obtains c=c?7’*/?/k, where 7’ is the temperature of the gas 
and & may be treated as a constant in these applications, equal to 6-8 x 1013, 
so that 
o=1-3 X 10'7'3? gec—!, 
The natural approach to the problem by considering the effect of an 
‘ applied ’ electric field is not convenient here owing to certain sources of 
confusion which will now be mentioned. Equation (2) is obtained by 
calculating 0j/0t* and should contain a term (m/ne?) 0j/dt on the right-hand 


side, where m is the electron mass; using Maxwell’s equations this can be 
written as 


2 
atl (: curl curl E+- 7) 


4arne* * 
(mc?/47rne*)'? is the ‘electron plasma wavelength’ and is usually small 
compared with the dimensions of astrophysical systems, so that the 


* Equations (1) and (2) are obtained from the separate equations of motion 
for each kind of ion present. 
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omission of this term from (2) is justified. It should be included, however, 
if the effect of an applied electric field is considered. It is then seen that 
plasma oscillations must occur. Nor should it be supposed that these 
oscillations are damped out and that the current density changes in such 
a way as to satisfy (2) with the initial value of E. The situation is 
controlled by induction effects. Suppose that the magnetic field vanishes 
initially and the applied electric field is uniform : curl E vanishes, hence H 
continues to vanish, and dE/dt=—4rj=—4acE. Consequently the 
electric field decays with a time constant (47c)~1, or 6x 10-9 J'-8? gee, 

The growth of the magnetic field and current density depends on curl 
E not vanishing as in the theory of the skin effect, and as this sort of 
behaviour is controlled by induction it is better not to consider an applied 
electric field, but to study the behaviour of the gas, when eqn. (2) is 
satisfied all the time. The values of the variables at any time must then 
have arisen from past developments of the system. The high conductivity 
makes it possible to find a more successful approach, and this has been 
developed by several authors. (Walén 1947, Elsasser 1947, Dungey 1950). 
The expression for E given by eqn. (2) determines 0H/dt ; the contribution 
of each term can be estimated and it is found that for a system of astro- 
physical dimensions a good approximation is obtained if both terms on the 
right-hand side are neglected. In this approximation the rate of change 
of the magnetic field is given by 


OH/ot=—(u. V)H+(H.V)u—H(V.u) . . . . (3) 


and it can be shown that the magnetic flux, linked by a closed curve which 
moves with the gas, is a constant of the motion. It is then easy to see 
that the magnetic field is ‘frozen into’ the gas. This approximation is 
used in the following discussion of the possible initiation of a discharge. 

It may be recalled here that when the magnitude of the current density 
was compared with c curl H/47 in § 1, the displacement current was ignored. 
Tt can now be shown to be negligible. If the dimensions of the system are 
regarded as characterized by a length a and a velocity v, its characteristic 
time will be a/v and we may then put for instance | curl H|~|H |/a, 
| @E/at|~v|E|/a. Then since EX Hau/c, we have | dE/dt|~ | H |/ac 
which can be neglected in comparison with ¢|curl H|. Similarly in (1) 
| pE| is of order v*| H /?/c?a and can therefore be neglected in comparison 
with jaH/c. The electromagnetic force density can then be written 
(curl H)aH/47 or (H. V)JH—4V|H[*/47, and can be represented as a 
tension | H [2/87 per unit area along the lines of force and a lateral pressure 
of the same amount perpendicular to them. 


§3. DIscHARGES IN A MAGNETIC FIELD 


Since | curl H | needs to be very large when there is a discharge, and 
since the lines of force of the magnetic field are frozen in, it is essential to 
start with some magnetic field, and investigate how | curl H| can grow. 


3B2 
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Consider first the possibility of a discharge occurring anywhere other than 
at a neutral point of the magnetic field. If the current density were to 
have a large component perpendicular to the magnetic field the electro- 
magnetic force density would be large. Such a discharge might be ex- 
pected to occur, when a shock wave travels across a magnetic field, but 
shock waves will not be discussed in this paper. 

If the current density is parallel to the magnetic field, the lines of force 
are twisted like the strands of a cable. Because of the effective tension of 
the electromagnetic force we expect them to resist this twisting. A simple 
illustration is obtained in cylindrical coordinates p, ¢, z by taking H,—0, 
H,=8rJ/c, H,=H ; where H and J are constants ; then jp=j,=9, js=se 
This represents a possible situation in the neighbourhood of a discharge, 
but it is necessary to consider what happens further away. The current 
lines must be closed and, unless they flow right round lines of force, they 
must cross the lines of force. Then there is a torque on the gas arising 
from the term (H . V)H/47z in the force density, and directed so as to 
untwist the lines of force. Consequently the growth of the current density 
is opposed by the electromagnetic forces. This argument does not apply 
to the case when the current flows right round the lines of force, but then the 
lines of force are linked with each other a large number of times, if the 
current density is large. Now when lines of force are frozen into the gas, 
they cannot become linked during the course of the motion, and hence a 
large current density of this type cannot be a result of the motion. 
Consequently we do not expect discharges to occur except at neutral points 
of the magnetic field, which will now be discussed. 


$4. NEUTRAL PorInts 


Giovanelli (1947, 1948) and Hoyle (1949) have suggested that the 
neighbourhood of a neutral point is the seat of a discharge. Giovanelli 
points out that solar flares frequently occur in positions where a neutral 
point of the sunspot field is expected, and Hoyle has suggested an expla- 
nation of the origin of the aurora involving the same idea. We distin- 
guish between two types of neutral point: X-type as in fig. 1 (a), and 
O-type which occurs at the centre of O-shaped lines of force. The 
possibility of discharges occurring elsewhere was rejected because the 
electromagnetic forces oppose the growth of the current density, but at an 
X-type neutral point the opposite situation occurs. 

The magnetic field in the neighbourhood of a neutral point is described 
by the tensor dH,/¢x;. The antisymmetrical part relates to curl H and 
therefore to j. Consider first the case when j vanishes: 0H ;/0x; then has 
principal axes which are orthogonal. Let these be taken as Cartesian 
axes, with the neutral point as origin. Then the field at a point on one of 
these axes has the direction of that axis. Also, since div H=0, the dia- 
gonal components of 0H ;/dx; cannot all have the same sign. Let 0H 1/0, 
and 0H,/dx, have opposite signs. Now consider the field, when there is a 
current in the z-direction. The direction of the field at points in the 
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(x, y) plane lies in the (a, y) plane. The lines of force are shown in fig. 1 (a) 

for the case when the direction of the field belonging to the current is 
clockwise. The principal axes are no longer perpendicular. The direction 
of the electromagnetic force is shown in fig. 1 (b) and the gas must flow in 
the same general direction ; the gas will be stretched in the vertical 
direction in fig. 1. Since the lines of force are frozen into the gas, the 
principal axes will rotate towards each other. This suggests that the 
current density will be increased, in which case the situation is unstable, 
because a small current density will cause a motion which will in turn 
increase the current density. The current density will then grow until it 
reaches the proportions of a discharge. The approximation that the lines 
of force are frozen into the gas then breaks down near the neutral point 
because the electric field required to drive the current becomes important. 
A steady state will be reached when the decay of the current density due to 
the contribution of this accelerating field to curl E balances the growth of 
the current density due to the motion. 


Fig. 1 


| 
(2) (d) 


Tt remains to show that the current density does grow to the proportions 
of a discharge. In § 5 this result is proved omitting the effect of the 
pressure gradient ; then, if it can be shown that the pressure eradient 
reinforces the electromagnetic force in the neighbourhood of the neutral 
point, the result holds a fortiori. In §6 two-dimensional models are 
considered including the effect of the pressure gradient and it is shown that 
the condition of mechanical equilibrium requires the current density at an 
X-type neutral point to be infinite. 
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This conclusion that the current density will grow near a neutral point 
but not elsewhere, which appears to draw an absolute distinction between 
different points in space, may be further clarified if expressed in the 
following way. If there is a small disturbance in a region of non-zero 
magnetic field the current density will not become large in this region, 
but the disturbance will spread in the form of Alfvén waves ; if, however, 
there is a neutral point anywhere a small disturbance can cause the 
current density to become large in the neighbourhood of the neutral point. 


Y 
\ 
ih 
eo 


The contribution of the accelerating electric field to OH/ot can be 
pictured in terms of lines of force. If there are two lines of force as shown 
in fig. 2 (a), the direction of the current corresponds to a field in the 
cipok nice direction. The field therefore decays in that direction. The 
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lines of force in fig. 2 (a) can be regarded as being broken and rejoined to 
form those shown in fig. 2(b). The total length of the lines of force 
decreases in the process, and it follows that the energy of the field decreases. 
This is necessary, since the energy for the discharge must be supplied by the 
field, if the material is initially static. Figure 3 shows two simple 
examples. In (a) two parts of a loop of force are close together with their 
fields in opposite directions, and the result is that the loop of force breaks 
into two loops, whose total length is less than that of the original loop. In 
(0) the reverse process occurs, but the length of the final loop is less than 
the combined length of the original two loops. In both cases field energy 
is released and field energy from a relatively large region is concentrated 
on the particles in the neighbourhood of the neutral point. 

Because the argument in this section is based on diagrams, we ought to 
consider the nature of the field in a plane parallel to the paper,. but a short 
distance away from it. At a short enough distance the field is similar 
to that in the plane of the paper, but there is a small component perpen- 
dicular to this plane. The motion of the gas is also similar and | curl H | is 
very large in a small region near the neutral point. The field is not 
frozen into the gas in this region and the lines of force can be regarded as 
being broken and rejoined in the way just described. The discharge 
extends in the direction perpendicular to the paper up to a distance where 
the change in field is considerable. 


$5. MATHEMATICAL TREATMENT OF NEUTRAL Potnts NEGLECTING 
THE PRESSURE GRADIENT 


A mathematical treatment of this instability is possible, if the pressure 
gradient is omitted, and provides an estimate of the time required for the 
discharge to start. The equations of motion are (3) and the hydro- 
dynamical equation 

du/ot=—(u. V)u-+-(curl H) a H/47p. ever ie (4) 
We use a frame in which the neutral point is initially a stagnation point of 
the motion, and then the neutral point remains a neutral point and 
stagnation point throughout the motion. 

Writing u;, and H,, for the tensors du,/dx; and 0H,/dx; and remembering 
that u and H vanish at the neutral point, we obtain 


0H ,,/0t=—U}, A y+; Un—A 5; Wer, feb a ee (DD) 

and 
Ou j,/Ot= — Uys Uy, (A —Ay) Ayame: . - - + (8) 

Also 
Ci Gi es eee ly pe ea ie (1) 


Equations (5), (6) and (7) determine the time derivatives of u,,, Hy 
and ». at the neutral point in terms of these variables themselves. Le the 
pressure gradient were included in eqn. (4) higher derivatives of the 
velocity would be involved and the number of variables would be infinite. 


nd 
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However, it is useful to study these equations and rely on physical argu- 
ments to discuss the effect of the pressure gradient, which depends on the 
state of the rest of the system. Also, the equations corresponding to (5) 
and (6) at any point other than a neutral point involve higher derivatives 
of the velocity and magnetic field, so that the mathematical method used 
here breaks down, and it is necessary to fall back on the physical argument, 
which has been given in § 3. 

We take the case in which all components of both H,; and u,; with either 
suffix equal to 3, except H.3, vanish initially ; then they vanish throughout. 
Typical equations for the other components are 

OH 1 ,/0t=Uy2H 9-21 y2— Hy (U1 + M22), 

OH 1o/0t=U12(H 22—Hy1)—2Ug9H yp, 

04 1/Ot= — yy? —Uy Qo + (Hy 2—A 91) A 91/47, 
Oy 9/Ot= — Uy 9(Uy 4 +22) + (Hy 2—A 91) Ho9/ 4a. 

Consider the state in which the current density vanishes ; let the axes 
be chosen so that H,, and H,, vanish, and let H,, be positive and H,, 
negative. Also let all components of w,; vanish, and consider a pertur- 
bation in H,5, Hy), Uyg OF Ug1;. Remembering that p is always positive, 
the eqns. (8) show that the signs of the components of H;; and w;; will at 
first be given by one of the schemes in table 1. 


| 
Lo es 


Table 1 
Ay, He Hy Hay Uy Use Ure oy 
aE a = Se =< = sp == 


It can then be seen that every term in the derivative of each component 
has the same sign as that component. Consequently all the components 
grow in magnitude and, since H,, and H,, have opposite signs, the current 
density grows. Until H,., H5,, (4m)1/2u,. and (47)!/2w,, are comparable 
with H,, and H,,, they grow exponentially with a time constant 
(47.)!/?/| H,,—H,,|. An example has been computed on the EDSAC in 
the Mathematical Laboratory, Cambridge, by 8S. Gill. After the compon- 
ents Hy,, Hy», (4m)/?uy. and (4m)/?w., become comparable with H,, 
and Hg, all the components become infinite in a time of the order of the 
initial value of (47u)1/?/H,,, as is to be expected from the quadratic form 
of (8); ~ does not increase appreciably until the later stage. We conclude 
that, if the pressure gradient does not oppose the motion, the situation is 
unstable in such a way that a discharge can be started by a small pertur- 
bation, and that the time required for the current density to grow is not 
many times larger than the initial value of (47)1/2/H44. 


$6. Two-DimensionaL Mopets wirn Neurrat Ports 


For the purpose of obtaining a simple illustrative model one obvious 
simplification is to make the field two-dimensional, by taking H,=0, 
0H ,/0z=0H,/0z=0. Consider the configuration in static equilibrium. 
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In the simplest case the lines of force are concentric circles but there is 
then no X-type neutral point. If there is an X-type neutral point there is 
a line of force shaped like a figure 8 as shown in fig. 4 (a), where there is 
zero current density at the X-type neutral point. The shape of the lines 
of force in equilibrium depends on the relative strength of the field in 
different regions and can be discussed, using the fact that the energy in 
any thin tube of force increases with the length of the tube. 


Fig. 4 


BB 


(a) 
(d) 


(C) 


If the field in any particular tube were much stronger than in any of 
the others, this tube would take up a nearly circular shape, just as in the 
simplest case all the tubes are circular. If the magnetic energy inside the 
loops greatly exceeds that outside, the lines of force inside will approximate 
to concentric circles and in the extreme case the figure 8 will consist of two 
circles in contact as in fig. 4 (b). Ifthe magnetic energy outside the figure 
8 is much the greater, the lines of force outside will approximate to circles 
and in the extreme case the figure 8 will consist of two D’s back to back as 
in fig. 4(c). In any intermediate case the configuration will be inter- 
mediate between figs. 4 (b) and (c), as shown in fig. 5. In each of these 
cases the angle between the limiting lines of force at the neutral point is 
zero. Also the field is symmetrical about the line through the three 
neutral points, which we now take as x-axis, the origin O being taken at the 
X-type neutral point. Consider a line of force inside one of the loops of 
the figure 8 and cutting the x-axis in P and Q, and let its curvature at P 
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be Kp and at Q, Ko. Obviously for fig. 4 (b) | Kp |=| Kq| and for fig. 4 (c) 
| Kp| >| Kq|so that in any case 
[Ke eee | hg a ae 
This result can be used to prove that | curl H| is infinite at O if |H] is 
finite at A and B. 
The equation for static equilibrium is jaH/c=Vp which yields curl 
(ja H)=0 and for two dimensional fields this reduces to 
(H)..V)}j=20.. <2. cae ee 
Equation (10) shows that j is constant on a line of force, but (10) is 
automatically satisfied at a neutral point, so that j can have any value at a 
neutral point. The vector potential A for the magnetic field can be taken 


Fig. 5 


y 


as (0,0, A) and then j is (0, 0, —cV?A/47). On a line of force A 
is constant and (10) shows that V4 is also constant, so that at a pair of 
points'situated like P and Q 


Pe 2 
See ; ac nk 


(V2A)p=(V2A)q. 


Consider the variation of A on the x-axis, so that 0°.A/dx? can be written 


dA d (dA 
PEE (a): 
and 0°A/dy?—KdA/dx where K is the curvature of the line of force defined 
to be positive when the line of force is convex towards the direction of 
positive x. 
Combining these results 


ld [/dA\2 dA 
dA i) [+e Gave. “Poonege cP og 
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The points P.and Q move along the z-axis as A varies and (11) and (12) 


yield 
dA Ie ib (= | =2 (K (=), ad es (=) ,) eee LS) 


Now Ap<Oand Kg>0. Suppose that P and Q move apart as A increases 

of that (dA/dx)»<0 and (dA/dz)y>0. Then the right-hand side of (13) 
0 as 

<< 


| dAjda |g S| Kp/Kq||dA/da |p. 
Since (dA/da)p and (dA/dx), tend to zero as P and Q approach R, and 
remembering (9), we conclude that 
| dAldr ly > |dAlde |p or [Hg] >| Ho. 

The above argument is valid so long as PQ lies inside AO and hence if 
|H| is not zero in the neighbourhood of A, |H| is finite at any point 
(—e, 0) where « is small but not zero. Similarly if |H | is not zero in the 
neighbourhood of B, |H]| at (+c, 0) is finite. The field is directed in 
opposite directions at (—e«, 0) and (+e, 0), hence at O the field must change 
discontinuously and curl H must be infinite. 

The situation in which there is an infinite current density may be 
regarded as the extreme case of constriction. Constriction is usually 
discussed in connection with a field whose lines of force are concentric 
circles, and then the constriction is usually limited by the gas pressure. 
The difference between this case and that of an X-type neutral point is that 
in the latter the material can escape from the region of high current 
without crossing lines of force. 


§7. ORBITS OF THE PARTICLES 


The foregoing arguments for particular conditions show that the current 
density at a neutral point increases so long as eqn. (3) is a valid approxi- 
mation, and we are justified in stating that the current density becomes 
very large. A thorough discussion of the behaviour of such a discharge 
when our approximation breaks down will not be given here, as the 
calculation of the current due to the accelerated particles, when they have 
left the accelerating region, is too difficult and depends on the configuration 
of the field outside the accelerating region. A rough discussion is 

attempted in order to obtain an estimate of the importance of these 
- discharges. 

It has been seen that the accelerating region must be exceedingly thin 
in one direction, which is clearly the horizontal direction in fig. 1. It may 
extend to any distance in the vertical direction and so can be regarded as a 
very thin sheet. The effect of the magnetic field on the orbit of a particle 
during acceleration is important. Consider an orbit passing through the 
neutral point in a direction almost perpendicular to the plane of fig. 1. 
Tf it deviates in the horizontal direction it is brought back by the magnetic 
field, so that the orbit stays in the accelerating region even though this is 
very thin. If it deviates in the vertical direction, the magnetic field bends 
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it further away, so that the orbits fan out in the vertical direction. After 
leaving the accelerating region the particles can be regarded as moving 
along lines of force, if these are regarded as moving with the material. 
Now in the plane containing the perpendicular to the plane of fig. 1 and one 
of the other principle axes, the lines of force all pass through the neutral 
point. Consequently an orbit approximately follows one of these lines 
of force, and since the orbits in the accelerating region fan out, they will 
continue to spread after leaving the accelerating region, and the current 
density due to the accelerated particles will be much smaller than it is 
in the accelerating region. Outside the accelerating region there is a 
background of unaccelerated particles, and, since the accelerated particles. 
will be considerably less numerous than these, they will probably neutralize 
the space charge and current density of the accelerated particles. We 
therefore suppose that a steady state is set up as described in § 4. 


§8. APPLICATIONS 


It is now desirable to obtain a rough estimate of the voltage driving a 
discharge at a neutral point. Suppose that a steady state is set up as 
described in § 4. The electric field can be considered as the sum of the 
part driving the discharge and the induced field —uaH/c. Then since 
curl E must vanish in a steady state, it can be concluded that the 
electric field driving the discharge is of the same order as the induced 
field outside the discharge. In fig. 1 the induced field is everywhere 
directed into the paper and so also is the field required to drive the 
discharge. If the particles are accelerated over a distance /, they will 
acquire energies of order e| u||H|J/c. In the following it will be assumed 
that the discharge extends in the direction of the current over a distance 
of order a, the characteristic length of the system. It is found that 
collisions of the accelerated particles are not important in the applications 
discussed and then /~a. Particles with momentum less than e|H |a/ce 
move in orbits which spiral round the lines of force. For particles with 
relativistic energy the corresponding energy is approximately e|H |a, so 
that particles accelerated at a neutral point do not acquire sufficient 
momentum to escape acro s the magnetic field. The energies involved 
are nevertheless very large; rough values for particular applications 
will now be briefly discussed. 

The values of the relevant quantities are most accurately known for 
Hoyle’s suggested theory of the aurora (Hoyle 1949). According to this a 
beam of ionized gas with a magnetic field frozen into it is emitted by the 
sun, neutral points occur in the neighbourhood of the earth, and the 
aurora is due to particles accelerated at these neutral points, which then 
travel along lines of force until they penetrate the atmosphere of the earth. 
The motion of the beam sets up currents at the neutral points which flow 
in a particular direction ; the pressure gradients set up by the motion of 
the beam then reinforce the electromagnetic forces near the neutral point, 
and the result obtained in § 5 shows that discharges will occur. When a 
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steady state is set up, the neutral points are stationary relative to the 
earth. The velocity of the beam is inferred from the delay between the 
observation of a solar flare and the commencement of a magnetic storm 
and is about 10% cm/sec. Hoyle estimates the strength of the magnetic 
field in the beam at about 10-3 gauss, so that the electric field is of order 
10° volts/em. The only collisions that could be important are collisions 
with charged particles (i.e. encounters in which the particle suffers a large 
deflection) and the mean free path for such collisions is of order w/net, 
where w is the energy of the particle. is probably about 100 particles/em? 
and even if w is only the thermal energy, say 10-4 ergs., the mean free 
path is of order 2x10’ cm. These collisions can therefore be neglected, 
because the mean free path increases as the energy of the particle increases. 
Hoyle supposes that the particles are accelerated over a distance 
4x10’cm. This may be an underestimate, but it is sufficient to obtain 
particles of energy 4x 10*ev, and this is the energy required for the 
particles to penetrate to a height of 100 km above the surface of the earth. 
Giovanelli (1947, 1948) first suggested the possibility of discharges 
occurring at neutral points in connection with solar flares, which occur in 
the neighbourhood of large sunspots. He discusses collisions with neutral 
_ atoms and finds that these will be unimportant, if | E | exceeds #,, where 
E,, depends on the height in the chromosphere, and has its maximum 
value, about 10-e.s.u., at the base of the chromosphere. If 
| H| ~ 1000 gauss, this would require only |u| ~ 3x 104 cm/sec so that 
collisions can again be neglected. If 47 |u|? ~|H [?, andp ~ 10-* g/cem3, 
| u] must be of order 10° cm/sec. (This estima‘e is made purely on theore- 
tical grounds and no such large velocities have been observed.) Then 
taking a~10° cm, particles will be accelerated to 1042 ev. Even if this 
estimate is a factor of 1000 too high, soft cosmic rays would be produced 
and they could account for the large increases sometimes observed in the 
total intensity of cosmic rays at the time of intense solar flares (Forbush 
1946, Neher and Roesch 1948). 

We may also speculate on the possibility of discharges at neutral points 
in interstellar space using the values given by Fermi (1949). He describes 
a process by which particles could acquire energy over a very long time, 
and which shows promise of explaining the spectrum of cosmic rays. 
He discusses the collision processes which occur and they can certainly be 
neglected in a discharge. He gives the values |H|~ 10° gauss, 
| u | ~ 3x 108 cm/sec and a~10!9 cm, which lead to an energy of 3 x 10!" ev. 
These values are very uncertain ; Batchelor (1950) believes the value of 
the magnetic field strength to be considerably too large. It may also be 
noted that Fermi requires heavy positive ions to be accelerated to about 
10 ° ev before his acceleration process will work, and that this could be 
achieved in solar flares and of course in other stars. 

Electrical discharges are probably important as sources of radio noise. 
Outbursts of radio noise are known to be associated with solar flares, and 
it is possible that radio stars are also associated with discharges. 
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ABSTRACT 


The beta-gamma angular correlation of 7*As has been measured at 
specific beta-ray energies using a thin magnetic lens beta-ray spectro- 
meter. The experimental results cannot be explained by a single nuclear 
matrix element if the gamma-ray is considered as electric quadrupole 
radiation, but if the gamma-ray is assumed to be magnetic dipole radiation 
good agreement with the theoretical predictions is obtained for either 
the first forbidden matrix element for of the axial vector interaction 
alone or the corresponding {Sox r of the tensor interaction alone. 


RIDGWAY AND PrpKin (1952) have measured the beta-gamma angular 
correlation of 7€As which occurs for beta-ray spectrum 3 (see figure) in 


lor2 (+) 


: | + 
Stable “Se Ose. 


Decay scheme of “Arsenic (Marty et al. 1949). 


coincidence with the 0-567 Mev gamma-ray. Regarding the latter as 
electric quadrupole radiation they concluded that it would be necessary 
to consider a mixture of nuclear matrix elements to explain the observed 
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correlation. We have re-measured this angular correlation as a function 
of beta-ray energy and have obtained results which confirm those of 
Ridgway and Pipkin. However, we show below that it is possible to 
interpret the experimental results in terms of a single matrix element 
if the 0-567 Mev gamma is assumed to be magnetic dipole radiation. 

The experiment was carried out with the thin magnetic lens beta-ray 
spectrometer previously used (Rose 1952) but with improved magnetic 
shielding of the photomultipliers from the spectrometer lens coil. The 
76As sources were prepared by first dissolving ‘Specpure’ As,O, of 
high specific activity (about 0-7 mc mg~) in concentrated ammonia. 
Some of the solution was then placed on to thin aluminium foil 
(0-25 mg cm-2) and evaporated down to form sources whose thickness 
was always below 1 mg cm~2. A 1-7 g cem~? lead absorber was placed in 
front of the Nal crystal of the gamma-detector to exclude Compton 
scattered quanta. In other respects the experiment was performed in 
a manner similar to that employed for previous investigations (Rose 
1952). 

The values obtained for the differential correlation coefficient a 
(assuming the angular correlation function W(@)=—1--a cos? @), measured 
at three beta-ray energies, are listed in the table. No measurements of 
the correlation were made below 1-4 Mev since at this energy spectrum 2 
begins to contribute to the measured beta—gamma coincidence rate. 


Energy of a (theoretical) 
beta-rays | a (experimental) 


Joxr { Boxr 
(axial vector) (tensor) 


+0-056 +0-018 +0-041 +0-066 
+0-065 +0-020 +0-065 +-0-071 
+0-076 40-024 +0-075 +0-075 


76Se is an even-even nucleus and therefore its ground state has zero 
spin and even parity. Tomlinson and Ridgway (1952) have found that 
spectrum 4 has a curved Kurie plot which can be fitted by the correction 
factor p?+-q* (Konopinski 1943), indicating that 76As has spin 2 and 
odd parity. They also measured the K-conversion coefficient of the 
0-567 Mev gamma-ray assuming the decay scheme of Siegbahn (1947) 
and obtained agreement with the theoretical prediction for electric 
quadrupole radiation, thereby assigning spin 2 and even parity to the 
first excited state of 7*Se. With these spin assignments it is not possible 
to get agreement between the observed correlation and the theoretical 
predictions of Falkoff and Uhlenbeck (1950) assuming a single first 
forbidden nuclear matrix element operative in spectrum 3, as has been 
pointed out by Ridgway and Pipkin (1952). 
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Since Goldhaber and Sunyar (1951) have shown that the first excited 
state of even-even nuclei is usually 2(-+-), it is perhaps improbable that 
the 0-567 Mev transition can be magnetic dipole. Nevertheless, it is 
interesting to note that a fit with the theory for a single matrix element 
is possible assuming that the first excited state of 76Se is 1(--). Then 
either the first forbidden matrix element foxr of the axial vector 
interaction alone or the corresponding {Bor of the tensor interaction 
alone can account for the correlation, as indicated in the table. Moreover 
the tables of Rose e¢ al. (1951) yield for the 0-567 Mev gamma the values 
%z—=1-:8x10-% for electric quadrupole and «,=1:3x10-* for magnetic 
dipole radiation. In view of the uncertainty of Siegbahn’s decay scheme 
(10-1594 in gamma-ray intensity) it is perhaps doubtful whether 
Tomlinson and Ridgway’s value for the K-conversion coefficient of 


(2-0--0-2) x 10-% can distinguish uniquely between these two types of 
transition. 


I wish to express my thanks to Mr. N. Sutin for assistance in the 
preparation of the sources. 
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SUMMARY 


The author’s previous theory of work-hardening is extended to account 
for fine slip. It is suggested that fine slip and coarse slip both have their 
origin in Frank—Read sources, but that fine slip occurs when the dis- 
locations move slowly. This occurs when the stress Gb/l required to 
obtain dislocations from a source is less than the stress required to drive 
them through the obstacles in the lattice without the help of thermal 
activation. The initial stages of deformation are normally by fine slip, 
and the hardening in this region is shown to be much slower than for 
coarse slip. In creep the deformation is normally by fine slip; a dis- 
cussion is given on this basis of logarithmic creep, which agrees better 
with experiment than previous exhaustion theories. A new theory is 
given of Andrade’s B-creep, which relates it closely to steady-state creep. 
Finally a discussion is given of the formation of vacancies during creep. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


In a previous paper (Mott 1952a) the present author put forward a 
theory of work-hardening of face-centred cubic metals, applicable 
primarily to slip at comparatively low temperatures. The main points 
of the theory were : 


(a) Slip has its origin at Frank—Read sources. 


(b) Once a source has started to generate dislocations, it will continue 
to do so until the stress at the source due to these dislocations is of the 
order Gb/l, the stress required to operate the source. The former stress 
may be due to moving dislocations (Fisher, Hart and Pry 1952) or to 
dislocations piled up against a distant barrier. About 1000 dislocation 
rings are normally formed before the source stops. This process we call 
‘coarse slip’. It was explained by assuming that dislocations can move 
with a speed that is a significant fraction (say one half) of the speed of 
sound ; the momentum of a moving dislocation then keeps the source 
going until the local stress in its neighbourhood drops by a considerable 
factor. Coarse slip is thus to be explained by the ‘ dynamic’ behaviour 
of dislocations. 
ee ee a aaa ee 


* Communicated by the Author. 
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(c) If there are no barriers (grain boundaries or sessile dislocations), 
the dislocations pass out of the crystal. There is then little or no harden- 
ing. Hardening is mainly the result of the strains round piled-up 
groups of dislocations which are trapped in the metal. These groups are 
locked in position by the Lomer—Cottrell mechanism. 


The purpose of this paper is to extend the theory in the following 
ways : 

(i) To give a discussion of ‘ fine slip’, that is strain in the form of a 
large number of very fine slip lines. This we believe to be due to a non- 
dynamic action of Frank—Read sources, both dynamic and non-dynamic 
action being possible under suitable conditions. 


(i) To discuss thermal recovery of a cold-worked metal. 


(iii) To describe in terms of dislocation movement some of the observed 
forms of creep, particularly logarithmic creep, Andrade’s B-creep and 
steady-state creep. 


(iv) To discuss the rate of self-diffusion in materials undergoing creep. 


§ 2. A THEoRy oF FINE SLIP 


There is much evidence that, as well as extension by well marked slip 
lines of height c. 2000 A, or the clusters of such lines observed by Heiden- 
reich and Shockley (1948) and by Brown (1951, 1952), slip can occur 
by the formation of a much larger number of fine slip lines, the step 
height being c. 50 A or less.* Kuhlmann-Wilsdorf et al. (1952) (see also 
Wilsdorf and Kuhlmann-Wilsdorf 1951, 1952) have observed such lines 
on aluminium crystals and polycrystalline specimens deformed at ordinary 
temperatures and speeds ; according to their observations fine slip may 
account for about 10% of the total strain. Hanson and Wheeler (1931) 
first showed that at sufficiently low rates of strain no slip lines appear on 
polycrystalline aluminium, and according to McLean (1952) strain in 
creep in aluminium at 200°C is due to fine slip; apparent coarse slip 
lines are simply due to clustering of fine slip. Then Brown and Honey- 
combe (1951) have observed fine slip on surfaces that have been electro- 
polished but not mechanically polished. Smith and Dewhirst (1949) 
observe that copper containing a fine dispersion of aluminium oxide 
does not show slip lines, and slip lines in the unoxidized region terminate 
sharply at the boundary of the oxidized region. Leibfried (1950) shows 
that the extension of aluminium under creep conditions is not jerky, 
as it would be if 1000 dislocations spread over any appreciable area in a 
microsecond. Finally it is usually stated that slip lines are not observed 
for strains of less than about 2°/ ; Honeycombe (1950) has shown that 


in aluminium weak deformation bands appear for strains of this order. 
ee i ee ee 
* This is not to be confused with flow by migration of vacancies, of which 
the properties were worked out first by Nabarro (1948) and later by Conyers 
Herring (1950), and which has been observed at high temperatures and small 
strains by, for instance, Udin, Shaler and Wulff (1949) for copper. 
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Coupled with these facts we may add the behaviour of hexagonal crystals, 
where according to Andrade and Roscoe (1937) weak slip lines first 
appear and then grow in height, in sharp contrast to the behaviour of 
cubic crystals where the steps appear having their full height, their number 
or length but only to a slight extent their height increasing as the strain 
increases (Chen and Pond 1952). 

Apart from the direct observation of Kuhlmann-Wilsdorf e¢ al., it 
seems to the author that the demonstration by a number of authors 
(Gough and Wood 1936, 1938, Heidenreich 1951, Hirsch 1952, Warren 
and Averbach 1952) of the formation of slightly disoriented crystallites 
in heavily cold-worked metals points strongly to part of the deformation 
being by fine slip. The formation of boundaries after coarse slip is only 
possible if dislocations can ‘ climb’ out of piled-up groups (Mott 1951), 
which is unlikely at room temperature ;* fine slip, on the other hand, 
produces dislocations dispersed on a large number of planes, so that they 
can line up without climbing out of their slip planes. We suggest that 
the mechanism is the same as for Honeycombe’s deformation bands. 

The behaviour of some oxidation-hardened materials can perhaps be 
explained by the author’s previous theory. If the oxide particles 
greatly cut down the slip distance L, the number of dislocations on each 
line, given by the formula, in which / is the length of the source 

n = InL/l 
will be greatly reduced too. But the other phenomena do suggest that 
a Frank—Read source may under suitable circumstances behave in a 
way quite different from that described previously. 

Now it was pointed out in the author’s previous paper that, if there 
is some frictional force which prevents dislocations from acquiring a speed 
anywhere near that of sound, then, as soon as a source had produced 
one dislocation ring, it would stop acting, because of the stress at the 
source due to the dislocation ring itself; it would not have momentum 
enough to keep it going. The source could not produce further rings 
until the applied stress was increased. Thus all available sources would be 
quickly brought into play, none of them would give many dislocations, 
and the slip on each active plane would increase with stress. We suggest 
that this is just what is happening when fine slip is observed, and in 
hexagonal crystals. 

We have now to enquire under what conditions dynamic and non- 
dynamic movement of dislocations will occur. It is certainly possible 
that there will be a transition from dynamic to non-dynamic motion 


as the stress is lowered or the temperature raised. The calculations 
$$$ $$ eee 
* It has been suggested (Mott 1952 a, Cottrell 1952) that these crystallites are 
formed by polygonization due to ‘climb’ made possible by the vacancies 
formed by moving dislocations. However Gay and Kelly (1953) have shown 
that the crystallites are formed in nickel cold-worked at room temperatures 
at which little movement of vacancies is to be expected; so this cannot be 
the complete explanation. 
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of Nabarro (1951) on damping of a dislocation moving through an other- 
wise perfect lattice make this prediction, though it has not yet proved 
possible to say at what stress or temperature the transition should 
occur. It is possible that fine slip may be due to damping of this kind. 
The observations listed above suggest, however, another explanation. 
We propose that non-dynamic motion can occur if the slip-planes contain 
obstacles to the motion of dislocations, each obstacle extending in the 
plane over a few atomic distances only.* A moving dislocation may 
be hung up by these obstacles, much as illustrated in fig. 2. We introduce 
the stress oy required to force a dislocation through these obstacles (ef. 
§3). If the applied stress o is greater than o, dynamic motion is to be 
expected. If, on the other hand, o is less than oo, it is suggested that the 
dislocation will frequently be held up by the obstacles, and released by 
temperature, and then held up by the next obstacle, and so on. It moves 
forward in a series of little jerks. The result on the movement will be 
equivalent to a frictional force. 

The stress required to operate a Frank—Read source in an otherwise 
perfect lattice is defined by 

opp—GO/l, 
where / is the length of the source. If for a given source opp is greater 
than o,, then dynamic generation of dislocations is to be expected. If, 
however, sources exist for which opp is less than op, the dislocation rings 
from the source will not acquire the speed of sound, and fine slip is to 
be expected. 

Let us now see what these obstacles may be, and how the facts listed 
above may be explained. The possible application to materials containing 
dispersed oxide is obvious, and will not be discussed further. In pure 
metals we suggest, following Cottrell (1952), that they are screw dis- 
locations which cut the slip plane. If these are a mean distance J, 
apart, we shall show in § 3 that 

dg=aGb/l,, 

where, according to calculations by Stroh (1953), « is of order 2 or 3. 
Since J, and the mean value of / for the sources are expected to be of 
the same order, we may expect that just a few of the longer sources will 
give fine slip, but most of them will give coarse slip. It is, of course, the 
sources of large / which are the first to generate dislocations. We thus 
see why, as the stress is raised, fine slip precedes coarse slip. Also in 
creep the stress does not normally rise above the value needed to operate 
these few which have large values of J, and this ensures fine slip only. 
- And, finally, as Hollomon (1952) has pointed out, dislocation lines ending 
on an electropolished surface may behave like Frank—Read sources of 
twice the normal length (see also Mott 1952 a). They will thus give fine 
slip. 


ase ee ee ee ee 
* In contradistinction to sessile dislocations, which provide barriers along 
a line in the slip plane. 
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We now investigate the strain hardening curve to be expected in a 
substance with N sources per unit volume each giving non-dynamic 
slip. If after a strain « each source has generated dislocations, then 
with the author’s previous notation 


e=NLL’bn. +) oro Lt 


The density of groups of edge dislocations is NL’ per cm*, so that the 
mean distance 7 between them is 1/(NL’)’. The internal strain is 
thus given by 

a, ~ Gbn[2ar ~ Gbn(NL')¥7/27,  . . . . (2) 


Eliminating n between (1) and (2) we have 
o,{G=e/2nL(NL')¥. i)3. 2. ee 


The flow stress with this model is c=cppg+o;. It will be seen that (3) 
represents a rate of hardening linear in the strain. 

Now in single crystals and even in polycrystalline metals (French and 
Hibbard 1950, Hollomon 1945) some region of linear hardening frequently 
precedes the ‘ parabolic’ hardening (fig. 1). We suggest that this may 
coincide with the region of fine slip. This hypothesis is in agreement 
with observations of Crussard (private communication, see also Jaoul 
and Crussard 1952), who states that in the region of linear hardening there 
are always bands on the crystal surface where no slip lines have appeared. 
It also agrees with the observation of Nishimura and Takamura (1952) 
that with pure aluminium crystals there are, in the initial region of slow 
hardening, no slip lines but weak deformation bands of the type observed 
by Honeycombe (1950). 

To obtain a model to give the extent of linear hardening, let us 
arbitrarily assume that slip-band formation throughout the specimen and 
parabolic hardening set in when the flow stress has doubled, and thus 
when opp and a, are equal. This gives 


Gb/l ~ Ge/2nL(NL')¥2, 


If we take L equal to L’ and suppose that slip lines and parabolic hardenin 
begin when « ~ 0-01, this gives 


N=10-422/(27)?b2L8, 


If we take 1~ 10-4cm, L ~ 10-2 cm, this gives V ~ 108 cm-3, a not 
unreasonable figure for the number of sources active in fine slip. The 
number 7 of dislocations from each source is then according to (1) about 
100. It need hardly be said that these figures can be varied within 
wide limits. 

For smaller strains (c. 0-01°%) we see that drops below unit. The 
above analysis is then no longer applicable. Here we must be in the 
region of ‘exhaustion’ hardening (Mott and Nabarro 1948) in which 
sources of very large / (small opp) are used first, and then sources of 
somewhat larger opp. The assumption of constant NV will not be a good 
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approximation in this region. We suppose that the typical stress-strain 
curve (at low temperatures) of metallic single or polycrystals is somewhat 
as in fig. 1. 

This curve, it should be emphasized, is for conditions in which the 
dislocations nearly all remain in the metal, for instance for polycrystals. 
In the phenomenon of easy glide, in which little or no hardening of single 
crystals was observed for strains up to 30° in Andrade and Hendergon’s 
(1951) work—and up to 6% in Liicke and Lange’s (1952)—it is possible 
that the dislocations pass out of the crystal. On the other hand, it is 
possible that the phenomenon is of the type described above, the slip 
distance L being particularly large, but still smaller than the dimensions 
of the crystal. Either explanation would fit the observation of Liicke 
and Lange, that the phenomenon does not occur when there is slip on 
more than one set of planes ; sessile dislocations would then be formed 
by the Cottrell-Lomer mechanism. 


Fig. 1 


fVh-------------\D 


° o:-ol Strain, per cent. 


Typical stress-strain curve. 


OA is the ‘ exhaustion’ region, in which a few sources of particularly large 1 
(small opr) are used up; AB is the region in which a large number of 
sources each generate a few dislocations without dynamic motion; BCis 
the parabolic region in which coarse slip bands are formed throughout 
the crystal. 

It should be pointed out also that, if an appreciable proportion of the 
dislocations end up in deformation bands, the hardening will be less 
than that given by (3).. 

Liicke and Lange report easy glide only in ‘ pure’ aluminium 
(99-99%), not in crystals of purity 99-6%. We consider, for reasons 
put forward in §9, that any ‘ Cottrell locking’ will greatly decrease 
the proportion of fine slip—and thus, other things being equal, the range 
of linear hardening. In a recent paper Blewitt (1953) has obtained 
linear hardening up to strains of the order 50% for copper crystals of 
purity 99°999%,,- 

Turning finally to hexagonal crystals, we suggest that in them there 
may be a high density of immobile dislocations parallel to the hexagonal 
axis, and that for this reason slip in the basal planes is not dynamic. 
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We cannot, however, say whether the linear hardening formula (3) is 
likely to apply to these crystals, as we do not know whether dislocations 


remain in them, or whether they escape. 


§ 3. MovEMENT OF AN EpGEe DIsLocaTION THROUGH AN ARRAY OF 
Screw DisLocaTIONS 


In this section we shall discuss in greater detail Cottrell’s model of an 
edge dislocation moving in a plane which is cut by an array of screw 
dislocations. At each of these ‘ crossing points’ the dislocation can be 
held up, as explained in the last section. The motion forward envisaged 
is as represented in fig. 2. Our aim is to calculate the stress o, required 
for dynamic motion. 

We suppose, as before, that the number of crossing points per unit 
area of slip plane is 1/l,2. Each time that the edge dislocation passes 
such a point a jog is formed, for which we write the energy «Gb®; « is a 
numerical factor which Stroh (1953 b) estimates as 2 or 3 (in close-packed 
structures). Following Cottrell (1952), however, we suppose that in 
the presence of a stress o the activation energy for the production ofa 
jog is reduced to 

U=aG6?—al,b723 “2. ee 
The proof is as follows : we take the energy per unit length of a dislocation 
to be 43Gb? (Frank 1950). Then the form of a dislocation at rest acted 
on by a stress o is given by the equation 

3'b? d?y/dx2=ab, 

whence 

y=(o/G)x?/b. 
If a dislocation line is anchored at two points A, B such that AB is 
perpendicular to the stress (fig. 2), its inclination at either extremity 
to the line AB is 

dy/dx=ol,/Gb, 


where J, is the length AB. The total force on the locking points, A, B, 
Gb? dy/dx, is thus oljb, and the work done if the dislocation moves 
forward through one Burgers vector is ol,b?. Formula (4) follows. 
Thus, if the stress is greater than 


oy=aGb/l, 

the dislocation cannot be held up by the obstacles. If o<oy, on the 
other hand, it can be held up; but we cannot necessarily identify Oy 
with o, our critical velocity for dynamic motion, because, even if o is 
less than oy, a dislocation, once it has broken away from an obstacle, 
may acquire sufficient kinetic energy to break through the next one. | 

Figure 2 shows the way in which a dislocation may be expected to 
break away from an obstacle A. A succession of jumps of this type will 
bring the whole dislocation forward through a distance J). It will be 
seen that the force pulling the dislocation past A is much less than that 
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pulling it past the next position A’. The question is, will the kinetic 
energy acquired in going from the full position to that shown by the dotted 
line compensate for this, so that the dislocation will break past A’ too. 
We have not been able to answer this with any certainty, but a calculation 
given in the appendix suggests that it will not. We therefore tentatively 
equate ay to oy. 

When o is less than oy and a dislocation moves forward in a series of 
jerks, we shall take its mean velocity to be 


vl exp (—U/kT), 
where v is an atomic frequency of order 1012. Apart from fine slip, we 
shall use motion of this sort to account for logarithmic creep. Doubtless 
also this sort of impeded motion of free dislocations accounts for the 


hysteresis loop of single crystals under reversed stress and for the 
Bauschinger effect in single crystals. 


Fig. 2 


Showing the way in which a dislocation line moves forward in jerks, from the 
position shown by the full line to that shown by the dotted. The dots 
represent the intersections of screw dislocations with the plane of slip. 


§ 4. LoGARITHMIC CREEP 


We shall now apply the concepts of the last two sections to a discussion 
of creep. 

For transient creep two formulae have been proposed ; that of Andrade, 
which relates the strain « to the time t¢ according to the relation 


Gel ome Pipe trie 2. Bede ie. t(D) 

and logarithmic formulae of the type 
«=a {log (yt+1)}5, Ata Lol Seal) 
where s is a constant. Andrade’s formula is valid for metals and indeed 
other substances over a wide range of temperatures ; as far as we know 
no theoretical deviation has been given. One will be attempted in § 6 of 
this paper. The logarithmic formula, with s equal to 2, was proposed for 
alloys by Mott and Nabarro (1948) and based on an ‘ exhaustion * theory ; 
it was shown to be in agreement with experiment for certain alloys at 
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low temperatures by Davis and Thompson (1950), but with much too 
large a value of y. . Later the present author (Mott 1951, last section) 
showed in principle how the same formula could be obtained, but witha 
better value of y, by a method based on Orowan’s ideas (1947). Wyatt 
(1953) in experimental work on pure polycrystalline aluminium and 
copper showed that the creep strain was the sum of a logarithmic term of 
type (6), with s=1, predominant at low temperatures and a term of the 
Andrade type (5) predominant at high temperatures. 

In this section we shall attempt a more detailed explanation of the 
logarithmic term than has been given hitherto. Logarithmic creep, we 
believe, occurs when dislocations—e.g. those generated by Frank—Read 
sources or already present in the specimen—are hung up by obstacles 
from which thermal vibrations can release them, but when no recovery 
occurs of the type discussed in the next sections. If the obstacles are 
the islands of strain round incipient precipitates in age-hardened alloys, 
one expects a value of s equal to 2; if they are other dislocations which 
have to be cut, then, as pointed out by Cottrell (1952), s is unity. Our 
approach in either case will follow that of Orowan (1947) and Mott (1951), 
rather than those of Mott and Nabarro (1948) and of Davis and Thompson 
(1950). It will ascribe the slowing down of creep to the increasing 
difficulty that the dislocations have in escaping from the obstacles as the 
material work-hardens. This theory gives values of y much nearer to 
those observed. 

We suppose that in a material there are, after a stress has been applied, 
N points per unit volume where a dislocation is held up. The activation 
energy to remove one is U(c), and the area swept out by the dislocation 
when it is released is A. ‘The creep rate is then 


de/dt=vNbA exp [—U(o)/kT], 


where v is a frequency. If the obstacles which hold up dislocations are 
precipitates, Mott and Nabarro show that 


U(c)=B(1—a/o,)?2, Aw~ 22, v~ 102° seem}. iy ae 


Here ae 0-2b\?o, and 2 is the distance between the precipitates. For 
dislocations held up where they have to cut other dislocations, as shown 
by Cottrell (1952) and in §§2 and 3 of this paper 

U(c)=B(1—o/o,), A~]?2, v~ 10sec. . . . (8) 


B is here the energy of a jog (c. 2ev); and 1, as defined in §§ 2 and 3; 
oo is in either case the stress at which movement is possible without the 
help of thermal vibrations. 

The exhaustion theory assumes that the values of op are spread out over 
a range of values, as indeed they must be, and that the dislocation traps 
with small oq are ‘ exhausted ’ first. As was shown by Mott and Nabarro 
and in a simplified way by Davis and Thompson, the theory leads to a 
creep extension varying as (log vt)?* or log vt in the two cases (7) and 
(8) considered above. In the latter case, it is impossible to derive v 
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from the experiments, since log vt=log v-+log ¢ and one cannot distin- 
guish the constant term from the extension which occurred before creep 
began; Davis and Thompson on the other hand from their work on 
alloys could determine v and found c. 1 sec-1._ In view of this, following 
Orowan (1952), we consider that exhaustion creep, though it may occur, 
will mainly be included in the instantaneous extension ; the phenomena 
observed by Wyatt and by Davis and Thompson occur because creep is 
slowed down due to work-hardening. 

A few words may be said about the nature of this work-hardening. 
A movement forward of a few dislocations will in general lead to hardening 
even if no new ones are produced, because piled-up groups produce 
larger mean internal stresses than the same number dispersed at random. 
Therefore, although generation of new dislocations by Frank—Read sources 
is not ruled out in our theory, it is not necessary. 


Fig. 3 


Stress es 


Strain 
Schematic work-hardening curve. 


Thus in formulae (7) and (8) we take o, to be the local stress required 
to pull a dislocation away from the obstacle that is holding it up, and 
neglect any variation from obstacle to obstacle. Since work-hardening 
is occurring, we modify formulae (7) and (8) in a way that may be under- 
stood by reference to fig. 3. At the point P the instantaneous extension 
terminates; here o, the applied stress minus the random internal stresses 
just equals op, the stress required to pull the dislocations past the obstacles. 
As we proceed to larger strains, o; increases. Thus in formulae (7) and 
(8) we must replace o)—o by the quantity do marked in fig. 3. 

If we measure strain « from the point P of fig. 3, then we may write 


Ao= ve. 


where @ is the gradient (do/de) of the stress-strain curve at the point P. 
Equation (8) may thus be replaced by 


U(c)=Ble/o, 
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with a corresponding equation for (7). For pure metals, then, | the 
equation determining creep becomes 


de/dt=vNbl,? exp (—BOe/aokT). Rec cuayiecreed ok be 162) 
Integration gives 
«=« log (yt+1), 
where 
a=kT'o,/Be 
and 
y=NObl,*v/«. 


As regards «, the linear dependence on 7 is in excellent agreement with 
Wyatt’s experimental results; the same result follows from exhaustion 
theories. The absolute value depends on 6, the rate of strain hardening. 
The observed value is c. 10-8. As k7/B will be about 10-?, this would 
imply that 

Peis Sis 

oy ode 
which is not unreasonable. As regards the dependence on stress, this 
will be through @ only. Wyatt in fact finds a much smaller dependence 
on stress than in other forms of creep. 

As regards an estimate of y, the difficulty is to estimate NV. It will 
certainly be much less than 1//)3, so y <v. 

Turning now to the experiments of Davis and Thompson, a similar 
treatment, using eqn. (7) gives 


de/dt=C exp (—fe?/?), 
where 
B=B(Glep)*4/kTo* ~ Ca=vNGA* 


In the limit of ¢ large, integration gives approximately 


exp (Be?/2)/62°—Ct, 
whence 


«=D (log yt)?’, » ski gerd nce cot arma 
where 


D=p?8=(kT/B)*8o,/0 and y=C/D. 


Equation (10) is of the form found by Davis and Thompson. The 
constant B (~ 0-2bA?09) is larger than the equivalent quantity for the 
pure metal; £75 may be 1/1000. It will be seen that the observed 
values of D (~ 10%) follow from quite natural values of 6/c, (say 10). 
As regards y(=vNbA*/D), the difficulty again is to estimate the number V 
of places per unit volume where a dislocation is hung up. If we took, 
say, N~ 108cm™* and A~ 10-®cm, we find y~ 10sec-1. Clearly 
therefore quite reasonable values of N will give values of y near to the 
observed one of c. 1 sec™!. 
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§ 5. THERMAL Recovery or a Cotp-WorkED MeErau 


Various surveys of the recovery process have been given; we quote 
from one due to Beck (1953). There are two stages in recovery; after 
cold-work, as already stated, there is some fragmentation of the lattice 
into blocks, but the blocks are strained. In the first stage the strain 
disappears, in the second stage the size of the blocks increases. 

We have already ascribed the block formation to fine slip ; the strain 
in the blocks, which disappears during the first stage of recovery, we 
ascribe to the piled-up groups of dislocations caused by coarse slip. In 
this section we discuss only the first stage of recovery,* which we ascribe 
to the dissolution of these piled-up groups by climb (Stroh 1953 a). 

Various authors (Kuhlmann, Masing and Raffelsieper 1949, Cottrell 
and Aytekin 1950, Mott 1951) have described recovery by a differential 
equation of the type 


do/dt=—A exp {—(W—qo)/kT}. ipa ae, Fee CL) 

Here co is the yield stress, and A, W, q are constants. Integration gives 
o=09—(kT/q) log (t/t), 

where gy is the yield stress at an arbitrary time tf. Such an equation is 
not entirely satisfactory unless g is held to depend on the initial amount 
of cold work, because, according to Burgers (1947) using experimental 
results of Kornfeld (1934), the final yield stress o that an aluminium 
crystal reaches on recovery at a given temperature is not independent of 
the initial value o,, but increases with increasing op. 

We shall attempt a rough model based on the model of a cold-worked 
metal given in paper I of this series. The flow stress of a cold-worked 
metal is 

o=Gbn/2zr, 


where » is the number of dislocations in a piled-up group and r is the 
distance between such groups. We suppose that n, at any stage in 
recovery, decreases according to the equation 


dnjdi=—y exp (—WykT), . . . . . ~ (12) 


where W is the activation energy for climb. This we take to be of the 
form 
W=W,—yob?n, Ran de see tae (LS) 


where W, is the activation energy for climb of a free dislocation and y 
a numerical constant of order unity. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that a formula of this type will represent satisfactorily the reduction in 
the energy for climb due to the high stresses in a piled-up group. 

Before recovery, according to our model, r depends on the degree of 
cold-work, but n does not; during recovery n decreases while r remains 
constant. A substance that has been heavily cold-worked and then 


nnn EEE EEE 


* Softening during the second stage is probably due to a lengthening of J, 
the mean length of the sources. 
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subjected to thermal softening is thus by no means in the same state as 
a substance that has been more lightly cold-worked. 
Substituting for o and n in (12), we find 


dn yGbtn? 
ot =v exp — (Wo ee 


This is not quite of the form (11), containing n? (or o*) in the exponential 
instead of n. We can estimate the final yield stress obtained after a 
long anneal by setting the left-hand side equal to, say, 10~* sec"; with 
v equal to 1012, this gives 
yvGbn?/2arr= Wy—40kT. 

This gives, essentially, owing to the occurrence of n? on the left-hand 
side of this equation 

(a/o)?=1—T/T), 1/T)>=40k/ Wo. 
Here o, is the yield stress after cold-work and before annealing. For 
aluminium, if W, is the activation energy for self-diffusion (37 kcal), 
T,, ~ 500°. If Wo, should include the energy of a jog in a dislocation, 
T,, should be somewhat higher, but a recent paper by Stroh (1953 b) 
suggests that the energy of a jog in a dislocation in a piled-up group is 
small. 

Our model predicts, in agreement with Burgers (1947) that the propor- 
tional recovery is the same for different degrees of cold work. 

The model given here suggests that climb in the highly stressed region 
of the piled-up group is all that is necessary for recovery. As soon as a 
dislocation has climbed a certain small distance out of its slip plane, 
it can escape by the normal slip process. Subsequent polygonization 
of these dislocations may occur. 

The roles which impurities may play in lowering the activation energy 
for recovery are, according to this theory, as follows : 

(a) A soluble impurity, of which the atom is a different size from the 
matrix, can diffuse to the piled-up groups and lower the stress there. 
If diffusion of impurity to the piled-up groups is more rapid than the 
‘climb’ of the dislocations, then such a process will clearly raise the 
activation energy for climb. 

(b) Insoluble impurities (e.g. oxides), if they lower the slip distance, 
will decrease n, and so the activation energy. 

On the other hand self-diffusion may be easier along the boundaries 
between two materials. Also, if the slip lines normally terminate on 
grain boundaries, this should lower the activation energy for recovery, 
because diffusion is quicker along the grain boundaries. 


§ 6. STEADY-STATE CREEP 


The explanation of creep at a constant velocity is likely to be similar 
to that for recovery ; the creep rate should be determined by equating 
the rates of work-hardening and of recovery (see, for instance, Cottrell 
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and Aytekin 1950). On such a model one takes a formula such as (11) 
for the rate of recovery and equates it to the rate of hardening 6de/dt, 
where @ is the gradient of the stress-strain curve already defined. Thus 

de _ A (W—qe) 

= ge? {— rs \, ae} 
an equation of the type proposed by several investigators (Kauzmann 
1941, Nowick and Machlin 1947 and Feltham 1952). In the interpretation 
of this formula, however, we cannot use quite the recovery mechanism 
discussed in §5. If the considerations of § 2 are correct, slip in creep is 
not dynamic, and we cannot expect to have anything like 1000 disloca- 
tions piled up against one barrier ; probably at any one time there may 
not be more than one or two. Therefore, we cannot identify q with 
nb®, for, if we did, values of n from 500 to 1000 would be needed to explain 
the values of q observed for instance by Feltham. We need another 
mechanism of stress magnification, which will lower the activation energy 
of climb. 

For this we suggest the following: suppose that the barriers are 
sessile dislocations. These dislocation lines will not, in general, lie for 
a distance L all in one plane; we may expect them to extend over a 
smaller distance /, say 10-4 cm or less, and then move into: another plane 
or branch into two planes. The barriers against which the dislocations 
pile up will thus have gaps in them, of length /. At the ends of these 
gaps we may expect a stress magnification of order //b for a dislocation 
held up by a barrier. It is here that the ‘ climb’ begins which enables 
the dislocations to escape from the barriers. We thus identify q with 
lb?, which gives a term of the right order. 

Our picture of creep is thus as follows: A relatively small number of 
sources generates dislocations by the non-dynamic process, and these 
are held up by barriers, so producing small groups which increase the 
yield stress as described in §2. Owing to gaps in the barriers the dis- 
locations can ‘ climb’ away from them, this being the rate determining 
process. Thereafter they polygonize, producing the cells observed by 
Wood and his co-workers (cf. Wood and Suiter 1952, Rachinger 1952) 
and by McLean (1952, 1953). McLean finds that for large creep strains 
the angle between polygonized elements is equal to the creep strain. 
This suggests 

(a) that the size of the polygonized blocks is determined by and about 
equal to the slip distance L, and 

(b) that, when the strain is large, only half the polygonized elements 
are slipping at all fast, namely those in which the stress is largest. 


If this is so, a dislocation having escaped from its barrier will move to 
the nearby boundary, and each boundary will receive dislocations of one 
sign only, which explains the above result. 

We now have to ask what is the nature of the boundaries. It is 
unlikely that they are those existing before deformation, and indeed. 
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the block size depends on temperature and strain rate. We suggest that 
they are formed because, in a polycrystalline cubic metal, there will always 
be slip on a number of non-parallel planes. This, as we know, produces 
sessile dislocations. 

It is possible, also, that the grain boundaries may act as barriers if 
the grain diameter is smaller than L. Under these conditions we should 
expect : 

(a) A value of W in formula (14) equal to the activation energy for 
grain boundary diffusion, instead of the value for volume diffusion, which 
is what we expect for climb within the grain. This makes for more 
rapid creep. 

(6) A much smaller dependence of creep rate on stress; we cannot 
envisage any stress-raising mechanism at the grain boundary. The 
dependence on stress should be as sinh (nb3c/kT), which for fine slip 
will be as no and hence as o?. 


The model given here suggests that the ideal creep-resistant material 
would be of one of fine grain-size in which the grain boundaries were 
filled with oxide or carbide or some substance adhering sufficiently strongly 
to the grain for the grain boundary diffusion to be small. Perhaps the 
oxide-rich sintered aluminium powders described by Irmann (1952) 
belong to this category. 

We may remark here on the interesting results of Rachinger (1952), 
who reports that after deformation of polycrystalline aluminium by 50%, 
for instance at 300°C at 0-1% per hour, the grains remained equiaxed. 
We suggest that that slip here is by fine slip; dislocations are moved 
into the grain boundaries along a high proportion of atomic planes, and 
the acceptance of so many dislocations enables the grain boundaries to 
migrate during creep, thus retaining their original form, which for an 
annealed material will represent a minimum of the free energy. We do 
not think that grain boundary slip will account for more than a small 
proportion of these large strains. 


§ 7. ANDRADE CREEP 


F We have already described a form of transient creep which occurs, 
we believe, when there is no recovery in the sense described in §5. This 
theory gave a logarithmic dependence of strain on time. Andrade (1910) 
was the first to propose a variation of e« with ¢1/3, and to show that for a 
wide variety of polycrystalline metals the transient creep obeys this 
law. We believe that this type of creep, like that described in the last 
section, is associated with recovery, or ‘ climb ’ of dislocations, and, like 
logarithmic creep, it is characteristic of that part of the stress-strain 
curve where the flow stress slightly exceeds the applied stress (fig. 3). 


As Andrade (1952) has shown, after prior rapid strain there is no 
transient creep. 
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Referring then to fig. 3, we suppose that at the point P, at the end of 
the instantaneous extension, the applied stress is equal* to the internal 
stress o;. A steady state is only reached when o slightly exceeds o, and 
transient creep occurs till this state is reached. The reason is as follows : 
each dislocation which diffuses away from any piled-up group and, 
perhaps after some movement by slip, eventually joins a polygon boundary, 
will change the stress in the neighbourhood. Let us then consider the 
stress at a given point X in the crystal. Each time that a dislocation 
escapes from a nearby piled-up group, let the stress there change by, say, 
o,. Let these changes be of random sign. Then after n such events, the 
stress will have changed by n?c,. Now suppose that at the point X 
there is a Frank—Read source, and that the state of the crystal is repre- 
sented by the point Q on the stress-strain curve in fig. 3. Then the 
number n of such events required to raise the stress at X by Jo, after 
which the source will produce another dislocation, is (4o/c,)?._ This as 
before may be written (6c/c,)?. Thus if w is the frequency with which 
dislocations escape from nearby sources, the creep rate is given by 

de/dt=N L?bw(o,/0€)*, 
where VN is the number of sources per unit volume, and L the slip distance. 
Integration gives 
e— pills, 
where 
; Be=3N L7bw(o,/0)?. 

This is of the required form. The derivation could be adapted to any 
mechanism in which work-hardening and recovery produce local 
fluctuations of stress. 

It will be reasonable to write 

o,~Gb/l, 
where / is of the order of the distance between dislocations, say 10~* cm. 
The frequency w is supposed to be due to the same process as determines 
steady state creep, namely the escape of dislocations from piled-up 
groups. We may thus set 

wav exp {—(W—ga)/kT} 
where W and qg have the same values as for steady-state creep. Following 
an earlier estimate we set 0~10G/l. We then find 
B~0-0LN L?bv exp [—(W—qo)/kT’]. 

Thus we may write 

B~0-0le, 
where ¢, is the creep rate when this has become constant. Another way 
of expressing the equation of transient creep is 

de/dt~e,/1006¢?, 


a ee 
* Neglecting the stress Gb/l required to operate the sources. 
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which suggests that the transient flow should approach the steady rate 
when <~0:1. This estimate is, of course, very rough. 

Some preliminary results of Feltham’s (1953) suggest that for some 
of the carbon steels investigated in the y-phase, the prediction that 
B® varies with o and 7’ as does €, is roughly verified. Moy 

Of course many assumptions are made in the above derivation. One 
is that the density of barriers is independent of creep rate. This may 
not be the case, especially since slip on more than one plane is occurring. 


§ 8. VACANCIES CREATED BY DEFORMATION 

Seitz (1952) has reviewed the evidence that moving dislocations form. 
vacancies, and has proposed several mechanisms by which this might 
occur. One of these has been discussed in detail by the present author 
(1952) and some of its consequences pointed out. Here we shall make some 
further points about this hypothesis : 

(a) Seitz deduces from the change of electrical resistance of a cold- 
worked. metal that the number of vacancies per atom is about 10~‘e, 
where ¢ is the strain. The mechanism discussed by the present author 
gives, in fact, <«b/l. It depends however, on the hypothesis that the 
motion is dynamic. For ‘fine slip’, if the temperature is high enough 
for the vacancies to disperse as soon as they are formed, we should 
expect on the same model <bL//?, or 100 times as many. 

(b) In the author’s paper (1952), it was suggested that the vacancies 
formed in the neighbourhood of a slip band produce some kind of local 
annealing which accounts for the observed ‘ clustering ’ of the elementary 
slip lines and also for the drop in the strain hardening curve as the 
temperature is raised. It was suggested that this softening consists in 
- the dissolution of whatever piled-up groups are nearest to the slip plane, 
not particularly those at the end of it; and that some of the secondary 
groups already referred to might be those primarily affected. A table 
was given (Mott 1952, p. 1177) in which the activation energy for the 
motion of vacancies was estimated as 16-18 keal for Cu, Ag and Au, 
values in rather good agreement with those obtained by Manintveld 
(1952) from resistivity measurements. 

There is other evidence, apart from clustering of slip lines, that some- 
thing of the sort occurs. In the author’s previous paper, the behaviour 
of a metal strained at liquid air temperatures and then at room temperature 
was quoted (for experimental results see Dorn, Goldberg and Tietz 1949). 
The speed with which the metal hardens after the drop in temperature, 
and the fact that, if the initial strain is small, the curve for straining at 
low temperatures is quickly reached, were taken to show that a very 
localized region round each slip plane had been softened during deforma- 
tion at room temperature. The further evidence referred to is provided 
by the work of Cherian, Pietrokowsky and Dorn (1949) on the annealing 
of cold-worked aluminium. They find that after a 9°% strain and anneal 
at 32°C or 100°C, the material on further straining returns quickly to the 
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original stress-strain curve. This seems to us a phenomena of the same 
type; the moving dislocations leave behind them, after the original 
deformation, some type of debris* (interstitial atoms ?), which is immobile 
at room temperature but can move between 30°o and 100°c; and this 
allows local recovery. 

According to these authors, however, after an anneal at 150°c or 205°C, 
the original stress-strain curve is not regained. At these temperatures, 
we suppose, vacancies are produced thermally, and these allow some 
dissolution of the groups of piled up dislocations and with it a diminution 
of o; throughout the material. The authors quoted find an activation 
energy (33 kcal) for this type of recovery very close to the activation 
(37 keal) for self-diffusion. 

(c) In a recent paper Buffington and Cohen (1952) have shown that, 
if iron at 890°c is deformed at a rate of 25°% per hour, there is a large 
increase in the coefficient of self-diffusion. This they ascribe to a large 
increase in the number of vacancies. Any effect of this kind will obviously 
be of importance for technical materials where precipitation is taking 
place during creep. Also we need to consider whether these vacancies 
themselves will influence ‘ climb ’ and thus the creep rate. We shall come 
to the conclusion that they do not. 

The authors quoted found that the self-diffusion coefficient during 
creep could be expressed in the form 


” D,=Dy,(1-+180 000¢). 


Let us suppose, following Seitz, that the rate per unit volume of creation 
of vacancies is fe/a*?, where a is the inter-atomic distance. Seitz’s figure 
for f is 10-*; we suggest above that for fine slip it may be 100 times 
bigger. According to Seitz’s mechanism interstitial atoms are also 
formed, and the two will recombine ; in the absence of any more effective 
way of getting rid of vacancies, the number n/a? per unit volume will be 
given by 

eer eek (= UD) lanes tee bse, (15) 
which gives proportional to 1/e instead of «. We must thus assume 
the presence of sinks for vacancies with concentration higher than that 
of the interstitial atoms. Formula (15) then gives an upper limit to the 
number of interstitials and thus to the number of vacancies. In the 
experiments quoted the maximum creep rate was 10~*sec"'. Putting 
f=10 2, v=10!2 sec~1, this gives n=10-* exp (U/kT). The number of 


* Marx, Cooper and Henderson (1952) find a whole range of activation 
energies from 0-2 ev upwards for the motion of this debris in copper, as shown 
by the recovery of the electrical resistance after cold-work. Manintveld (1952) 
also finds, as well as the value of about 0-8 ev for Cu quoted above, partial 
recovery with an activation energy of 0:-2ev. This may be due to pairs of 
vacancies. Bowen, Eggleston and Kropschot (1952) find for the recovery of 
the resistance of copper an activation energy of 28-3 kcal. This may be due 
to the motion of interstitial atoms that we postulate here to account for the 
result of Cherian et al. 


3D2 
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vacancies present in thermal equilibrium is exp (— W/kT). At the above 
creep rate the self-diffusion coefficient was five times the normal value. 
Thus the experiments can be explained along these lines only if 


10-° exp (LU/kT)>5exp(—W/kT), . . . . (16) 
or 


exp [—(W+4U)/kT]«10-™. 


But the coefficient of self-diffusion itself at this temperature is 
c. 6X 10-!2 em2sec~! ; and if we write this in the form va? exp[—(W + U)/kT] 
and take va2~10-3, we see that exp[—(W+U)/kT]~10-°. Thus the 
inequality (16) is quite impossible for any positive U. We cannot 
therefore account for the required number of vacancies by the Seitz 
mechanism. 

We shall now suggest an additional mechanism, by which holes but 
‘not interstitials are produced during recovery or creep. At high 
temperatures a dislocation is normally absorbing and giving out holes 
from its jogs ; when, under the influence of a stress gradient, it ‘ climbs ’, 
it gives out more than it receives or vice versa. If the stress is very 
strong, however, it is clear that it can move much faster in one direction 
than the other ; for there is no limit to the rate at which it gives out 
vacancies, but for movement in the other direction its speed is limited 
by the number of vacancies present. We suggest, therefore, that under 
the high stresses existing in the piled-up groups, dislocations normally 
climb in such a direction as to create vacancies. The occurrence in 
formulae for the creep rate of terms of the type sinh (qo/kT), where 
qo/kT is larger than unity, suggests that this is the case. 

The rate of production of vacancies by this mechanism will clearly be 
proportional to the creep rate. Moreover, the vacancies can only 
disappear by combining with dislocations or grain boundaries. Thus a 
linear relation between n and ¢ is to be expected. 

It is possible that this production of vacancies during recovery is one 
cause of tertiary creep in age-hardened alloys, the vacancies accelerating 
diffusion and so over-ageing. If this is so, we should expect tertiary 
creep to occur, for varying stress, at roughly constant strain. There 
are of course other causes of tertiary creep, such as recrystallization 
(Greenwood and Worner 1939, Hirst 1940). 


§ 9. A Review or THE Dynamic Hyporuesis 


The theories put forward in this paper suggest a reconsideration of 
the dynamic model of slip on which paper I was based. There it was 
stated that if the movement of dislocations is undamped or subject to 
insufficient damping to prevent them approaching the speed of sound, 
a source once started will go on generating dislocations until the stress 
drops to zero. This is not quite correct; the more exact estimate of 
Fisher, Hart and Pry (1952) suggests that the stress can drop to about 
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one-half of its original value (G/l) before generation by the source comes 
4 an end. None of the qualitative conclusions of paper I are affected by 
is. 

Fisher, Hart and Pry consider that the action of a source may be 
stopped by the stress from the moving dislocations which it generates. 
It has been pointed out to the author by Dr. A. Seeger (private 
communication) that there is a mistake in their paper, and that the 
assumptions that they make give a value of 6 rather than 300 for n, 
the number of dislocations that can be formed. On the other hand, since 
their theory gives log n rather than n and little is known about the 
dynamic movement of dislocations, little reliance can be placed on their 
numerical estimate. The true value of n, however, is likely to be less 
than 1000. 

On the other hand, if there is even weak Cottrell locking of the source, 
the stress required to operate it will be greater and perhaps much greater 
than Gb/l. Under these conditions it is probable that the moving dis- 
locations will not produce a back stress big enough to stop the source. 
Moreover we think it probable that some kind of Cottrell locking* is, 
in aluminium at any rate, normally responsible for the yield of single 
crystals. This is shown, as pointed out in paper I, by the large tempera- 
ture dependence of the yield point observed by Rosi and Mathewson 
(1950), which can hardly be explained on any other hypothesis. 

A further result of Cottrell locking is that there should be little 
or no fine slip. This is probably the reason why Chen and Mathewson 
(1951) do not observe deformation bands in «-brass, where Cottrell locking 
probably occurs. We consider that deformation bands, at least in the 
early stages, are formed by fine slip. 

We turn now to the consideration of the results of Wilsdorf and 
Kuhlmann-Wilsdorf (1951 and 1952), who have examined, using a silica 
replica, the slip lines on an electropolished surface of aluminium. They 
find much evidence of fine slip and have shown that the coarse slip lines 
can be resolved into a cluster of lines near together, each of height c. 300 A. 
As already stated, we do not consider that the electropolished surface 
gives reliable results about slip in the interior ; following Hollomon we 
suppose that dislocation lines which end on the surface will act like 
sources of twice their actual length. These will then generate dislocations 
by the non-dynamic mechanism. It follows that a layer of thickness L 
(say 10-1 to 10-2cm) will be subjected only to slow, linear hardening. 
Thus no dynamic or coarse slip can be initiated there. But if a source 
just outside this region starts to generate dislocations dynamically, and 
a coarse slip band ends at a barrier within the soft region, at E in fig. 4, 


* Cottrell locking may be understood in two senses: the diffusion of 
impurities to the dislocation lines of the Frank—Read sources, which will give 
strong locking, and the weak locking by impurities distributed at random in 
the lattice which may accidentally find themselves in the path of the disloca- 
tions, as described by Mott (1952 b) and Friedel (1953). 
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it is likely enough that the stresses round E will be relieved by fine slip 
in the manner shown. In this way we suggest that the observations of 


Wilsdorf et al. may be explained. 


§10. A PosstsL—E EXPLANATION OF COARSE AND Fine SLIP IF 1HE 
DAMPING DUE TO SounD WavEs Is Too GREAT FOR Dynamic MovE- 


MENT TO OccUR 


As already stated, the work of Nabarro (1951) suggests that the motion 
of dislocations may be damped by sound waves, and it is not yet certain 
that, for the stresses at which metals yield, dislocations can approach the 
speed of sound. If they cannot, the explanation of coarse slip given by 
Mott (1952 a) and Fisher, Hart and Pry must be modified. The general 
conclusions of this paper can be shown, however, to follow from a slightly 
different hypothesis. This is that the yield point, or stress at which a 
source acts, is normally determined by impurities. It is not suggested 
that the impurities necessarily diffuse towards the dislocation ; but that 


Suggested mechanism of slip band formation on an electro-polished surface. 
S is the source, EE’ a slip line in the interior. 


the dislocation line, in its state of lowest energy, is slightly bent, so as to 
relieve the stress round as many impurities as possible. An analysis of 
this type of locking has been given by Mott (1952 b, 1953), which suggests 
that the yield stress due to impurities present in concentration c will be 
of order, say, 0-1 Gc?/8, so that a concentration of 30 parts in a million © 
will give a locking stress greater than Gb/l when J~10~4 em. 

Now a dislocation moving with quite a small fraction of the speed of 
sound (say one-tenth) will not be subject to this kind of locking; so 
once a dislocation has broken away, it will, as in paper I, continue 
generating dislocations until the applied stress drops to Gbjl. The 
qualitative results of paper I follow. But if the dislocation is temporarily 
held up by barriers such as crossing dislocations, as in § 2 of this paper, 
it will have time to settle down into its equilibrium form and become 
locked again, so that the results of this paper follow too. 
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If this explanation of coarse slip is correct, it would follow that very 
pure metals should not show coarse slip and that hardening should be 
linear in the strain, even in the polycrystalline state. 


AEP Ne DX 


In this section we shall investigate the behaviour of a dislocation, 
moving with velocity V, which impinges on an obstacle. We have to 
ask, for what energy will it break through the obstacle ? 

We suppose that the dislocation line is parallel to the x-axis and that 
it is moving with velocity V parallel to the y-axis. For simplicity we 
suppose that it impinges on two obstacles at the points (--4/, 0). Then 
its equation of motion after the impact will be 


OY OY 
Pag Oa 
where 7'=43G'b?, p~M/b and M is the mass of an atom. After impact 
we set 


y=XA,, cos {(2n+ 1)rx/l} sin {(2n+1)rcél}, 
n 

where c?=T'/p. 

The initial condition we take to be that dy/dt is equal to V everywhere ; 
this gives 

A, =(—1)"Vifen®(n-+4)2. 

A short calculation shows that if ¢(—4/—z) is the distance from one end, 
the form of the dislocation at time ¢ near the end is given by the equation 


ies 2Ve,, sin{(n-+4)(2zct/1)} 


7 nm N+3 
On summing, this turns out to be independent of ¢, and gives 
y=(V/c)b. 


Thus, immediately after impact, the dislocation makes an angle 6 of 
tangent V/c with the x-axis, and at the obstacle this does not change 
with time. 

Immediately after impact, then, the force on the obstacle is 2V7'/c. 
If as before «@b3 is the energy of a jog, the dislocations should break 


through if 
2VTb/c>aGb*. 


Putting 7=4G6?, this gives 
Vic>«. 


V will certainly be of the order of c, but according to Stroh’s estimate (§ 3), 
for close-packed structures « is greater than unity. It looks therefore 
as if, for these structures at any rate, the dislocation should not break 
away. The whole calculation, however, is made without consideration 
of the ‘ relativistic ’ corrections which arise when a dislocation approaches 
the speed of sound, and must be regarded as tentative. 
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ABSTRACT 


The pairing energy of two nucleons of the same kind in a shell has been 
calculated. Harmonic oscillator wave-functions and very short-range 
nuclear forces were assumed. It is found that the empirical predictions 
of Mayer (1950) are verified in all cases but one and that the exception 
accounts for the anomalous spin of 7Ba. Certain new peculiarities are 
predicted (e.g. in quadrupole moments and the spin of 1°F) which are 
found to be in satisfactory agreement with experiment. The averaged 
variation of pairing energy with A is found not to agree with Bohr and 
Wheeler’s semi-empirical formula. 


§1. DEFINITION OF PAIRING ENERGY 
M. G. Mayer (1950) has shown that, assuming a 6-function interaction 
between nucleons, the energy of m nucleons of the same kind in the shell 
(nl;)f is given by 
EH=—m(2j+1)I,,, m even, 
= —(m—1)(29+-1)I,3, modd, <1". e) ) ey 


where I, is proportional to 
r co 
1,2 . 
| | B,, |tr? do 
0 


and f,, is the radial wave-function. 

Thus, neglecting factors which are independent of n, 1, and j, as we 

shall throughout this work, we may define the pairing energy, P, as 
P=(2j+1)I,)- tage bo, Was OCR 

With forces of extended range it is no longer possible to regard the 
pairing energy purely as a function of the shell because it now depends 
on the number of nucleons in that shell. It is reasonable to suppose 
that (2) continues to give a useful approximation. 

The form of F£,, is more important (in that it has a greater influence on 
the result) than the radial dependence of the nuclear forces. Here, 
harmonic oscillator functions will be used : since these are good approxima- 
tions, we assume that the error introduced by their use will be small. 
pa Se ae a 

* Communicated by the Author. 

t Following Mayer, n is taken to be (no. of nodes in radial wave-function +1). 
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This may not be so, however, since the use of hydrogen-like wave-functions~ ~- 
induces differences by factors of 102, but this is a very extreme case. pe 
Returning now to the form (2), we take 


Ly=r exp (=r?) Bry, 


where H,, is the appropriate polynomial and 8 depends on the nuclear 
radius. 


Then 


' is | B,(r) |¢r? dr ib (exp(—2")x'H,(x))42? da 
n— 


,= pave 


(J. | utr Fr? dr) 


(| ' (exp (—a")a!H,, )(a))2a? av) 
=P, | », Say. 
| | B,.(7) |?74 dr 
Also, A?/?—(av. value of r2)— —2——_______ — "2 
[Ray pear P 
0 


where v=(/-+-2n—2) is the usual radial quantum number for harmonic 
oscillators. 
Hence f3/2= (2v-++ 3)8/2/A 


and MP (ye iiaeesya,  . a - (8) 


(where, as always, constant factors are omitted). 
By simple algebra : 


J y= 2-7"(41-+-1) 1! [ (27-1)! !]-?, where (2a-+-1)!!=1.3.5.... (2a-+1) (4) 
J 97 2-2!-8(4]-+ 1) !! [(2U4-3) ! !]-2(6402-++ 1767-4 123). 


These values are tabulated in table 1. 


§2. ANOMALOUS CASES 


The table shows that in regions where two levels compete, so that the 
variation with A is irrelevant, the pairing energy is greater in the level 
of greater j, except in the region 76<(N or Z)<82, where the 2d;,. and 
the 38,;. levels compete. The experimental position is shown in table 2. 
The 3s,,. neutrons fill in pairs, but the 3s. protons do not. The 
difference is presumably due to the smaller pairing energy in the larger 
nuclei. 

Table 1 also shows that the pairing energy difference 4P, between 
the competing shells 1f,,. and 2p3,. is predicted to be very small. The 
signs of the quadrupole moments* (table 3) indicate that the configura- 
tions for 29, 31, 33 and 35 protons are not the usual (p32), (f5/2)” (Psv2); 
(f5/2)* (Psia)> (f5/2)® (Parz)> but (Psy), (Pas2)®» (fe) (Pave) (f5/2)* (Psy)? 
which means that 4S<4P<248, AS being the shell energy difference. 
a a ai oe 


* The argument from the sign of @ is due to Jensen. (Private communication 


from M. G. Mayer.) 
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Table 1. Pairing Energies of Shells 


Brackets { } indicate levels in competition. 
Brackets () indicate levels filled in pairs only. 


N or Z Shell v J nl AP=(2j+1)(2v+3)3? Sng 
1-2 84/9 0 1-000 10-4 
3-6 Ipay 1 0-416 18-6 
7-8 Ips 1 0-416 9:3 
8-16 { Id5/2 2 0-266 29-6 

281/2 2 0-640 23-7 
17-20 lds; 2 2 0-266 19-7 
225 sale 3 0-194 41-9 
29-38 1f5) 3 0-194 31-4 
2Pal2 3 0-283 30-6 
39-50 “Pi/2 0-283 15:3 
lgy/> + 0-156 56-9 
Igrie 4 0-156 45-5 
(1h 44/2) 5 0-126 70-9 
77-82 25/9 4 0-184 26-8 
3831/2 2 0-504 f° 36-8 
Igy» 5 0-126 59-1 
27/9 5 0-139 52+] 
83-126 J 2fore 5 0-139 39:1 
3P3/2 5 0-228 42-7 
3Pi/2 5 0-228 21-4 
(Lijs/ 2) 6 0-107 87-0 


ee re 


Table 2. Shell of Odd Nucleon in Region 76<(N or Z)<82 
Deduced from spins and magnetic moments tabulated by Mack (1950). 


Nucleus N Z Shell 
191Jy 114. 7 

193Tp 116 i oan 

197Ay 118 79 Od, : 

203] 122 81 Ss vf 

2057] 124 81 a 

Lge Sie) a 1/2 
131Xe@ (i SET ep 

54 
ane 79 56 st ; 
ne 8] 56 2d. 
Oe ES See eee 
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Thus 4P is rather smaller than most pairing energy differences in 


agreement with the theoretical prediction, although it is not as small as 
is predicted to be. 


Table 3. Spins and Signs of Quadrupole Moments, 28<Z<38 
Data from Mack (1950). 


Nucleus Z Spin Sign of Q 
SeCu 29 3 —ve 
Cu 29 $ —ve 
6°Ga 31 3 +ve 
1Ga Bil 3 ve 
75As 33 3 ve 
Br 35 3 ve 
SLIDE 35 3 +ve 
85Rb 37 - unknown 
87Rh 37 3 unknown 


A similar position arises in the region 8<(N or Z)<16, where the 
1d;,2 and 2s,/;. levels compete. Here the shell of larger 7, and predicted 
larger pairing energy, lies lowest, so that we do not expect anomalies. 
However, calculations not reproduced here indicate that, for forces of 
extended range, the interaction between 2s,;. nucleons is definitely 
larger than that between I1d;,, nucleons. This accounts for the 
unexpected spin of 1°F, the ground state configuration being mainly 
(2s,/.)°. In 18F, similarly, the calculations indicate that the ground 
and first excited (1 Mev) states are (s,,/,)? configurations, whereas the 
second excited (5-9 Mev) state is the lowest of the (d;/,)? configurations. 
The remarkable lack of low excited states in this odd—odd nucleus, and 
the similar paucity in 18O, are thus accounted for by the comparatively 
large interactions between 2s,,. nucleons; that is, by the large pairing 
energy. 

§3. THe DEPENDENCE ON A 


We now investigate the dependence on A. Bohr and Wheeler (1939) 
find empirically that, averaging out over shells, 
Paap Aqti 4: by Rae oS ee eee 
We take a suitably weighted average over different parts of the periodic 
table and suppose that the average pairing energy so obtained corresponds 
to the stable nucleus containing the average number of protons or 
neutrons. The results are indicated in the figure. The equations of the 
lines of best fit are : 
P sot = BAO 5% %) 
P__, =hARW (0-44 05) 


neut — 
PA On ie) 
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The agreement with Bohr and Wheeler’s semi-empirical formula is 
not good. These authors, however, do not explain how they arrive at 
their results. To be comparable with this, a semi-empirical formula 
must consider the complete periodic table, and not merely the fission 
product range with which Bohr and Wheeler are concerned. 

The formula P=c(2j+1)/A gives Py y,=kA-@%*™. The difference 
between Pyro and Prey, was explicitly considered in Seaborg’s (1952) 
semi-empirical mass formula for nuclei with A>210, but this result 
cannot be used here since it is not extended over even one complete 
interval between two magic numbers. (He finds Pyro >Prent, Contra- 
dicting the theoretical result above.) 


{-OF 
0-9;- 
O-8- 
O7- 
= O:6'— 
A os- Mi A 
56 
5 0-4 — 
e A 
 O-3L 
B03 
= 
3 
a 
o2t 
Oo: | | a ais eek tt ee sla J 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 8090 100 200 
Mass number A 
Averaged pairing energy as a function of 4. «a Neutrons. w Protons. 


Since Preut<Pprot, closed neutron shells should be more highly 
preferred than closed proton shells in spite of the Coulomb force, which 
tends to have the opposite effect. Table 4 shows that this is the case. 
In this table, the columns (N),,, (Z),, denote the number of stable 
isotopes with N or Z equal to the closed shell number M. AvN. AvZ 
denote the average number of stable isotopes of constant N or Z a the 
region considered. %=[(Z)y/AvZ]/[(N),,/AvN ] is tabulated in the last 


column and is seen to be <1 in four cases out of five. Thus fepetie 2 2 
in general, as the theory requires. er 
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Table 4. Number of Stable Isotopes with N or Z=a closed shell number M 


Notation explained in text. *a-emitters called stable. 


M Closed shell (N).jy (Z) ur AvN AvZ 2 

38 Lies 3 4 31 6 0-7 
50 Legere 5 9 33 63 1-0 
64 2dero 4 7 34 63 0-9 
76 lines @ 7 ee 6 1-5 
82* 3849 7 4 3 63 0:3 


§ 4, CONCLUSIONS 


This detailed study of the values of the pairing energy integrals has 
enabled us to account for the following anomalies in the j-j coupling model. 


(i) The model now correctly allows for the possibility of the spin 2 
occurring for 77, 79 and 81 neutrons by predicting a large pairing energy 
in the 3s,,, level. The spins $ occurring for 63, 65, 67 and 75 protons 
remain unexplained. 


(ii) The signs of the quadrupole moments of odd proton nuclei in the 
2p3;. and If;,, shells, which indicate a small pairing energy difference 
between these shells, is now explained. 


(iii) The lack of low excited states in 18F and 18O, and the spin $ of 19°F 
are accounted for by the large pairing energy of the 2s,,, nucleons. 


(iv) General agreement with the observed dependence of pairing 
energy on A is not found, but it is correctly predicted that the pairing 
energy of protons is less than that of neutrons, in large nuclei of 
approximately the same mass. 


This work has been assisted by the University of Chicago and by 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The author wishes also to place on record 
his gratitude to Professor M. G. Mayer who kindly checked the calculations 
and has been a constant source of encouragement and insyiiration. 
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ABSTRACT 


As a result of some preliminary experiments, which are described, the 
electrical resistivity of iron just above its melting point has been found 
to be 139 microhm cm?/cm. The resistivity of solid iron has also been 
measured and a value of 127-, microhm cm?/cm is indicated at the melting 
point. Thus the increase in resistivity on fusion is only 9%, which is 
much less than would be expected on theoretical grounds and has been 
obtained for most other metals. 


In connection with theories relating to the Earth’s interior, interest has. 
been aroused (Elsasser 1946, 1950, Bullard 1948, 1949, 1950, Runcorn 
1950) in the thermal and electrical conductivity of liquid iron. About 
forty years ago Bornemann and Wagenmann (1914) published values. 
for the electrical resistivity of liquid iron over the range 1550° to 1650°c, 
and this appears to be the only experimental data available. Their 
measurements were actually made on three iron—carbon alloys, from 
which the values for pure iron were deduced. At the melting point, the 
value so derived for the resistivity of liquid iron agrees almost exactly 
with the value obtained for solid iron by linear extrapolation, from 
1430°c of the writer’s results for Armco iron (Powell 1939). 

For most metals, however, the resistivity undergoes about a two-fold 
increase on fusion, and allowances for a change of this order had been 
made in connection with the above-mentioned geophysical theories. 
Indeed, if Mott’s expression (1934) 


Pi/Ps=(¥,/¥;)?=exp (SOL/T'y), 


where p, and p, are the resistivities of the liquid and solid phases at the 
melting point, 7’),°K, v, and v, the corresponding atomic frequencies. 
and L the latent heat of fusion in kilo-joules per gram atom, is evaluated 
for iron, a ratio of 1-96 results. 

In view both of this apparent disagreement with theory and of the 
geophysical requirements, further experimental work on the electrical 
resistivity of iron immediately above and below its melting point is 
being undertaken. The present note deals with some preliminary 
experiments which were made whilst 251b ingots of iron were being 


——————————— NE EE eee 


* Communication from the National Physical Laboratory. 
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melted in the Metallurgy Division of the Laboratory. For the purpose 
of these measurements the ingot due to be melted was drilled with an 
axial hole about 1:5 in. in diameter. In this hole was supported a 
specially designed tube of alumina, about 15 in. long, 0:37 in. internal 
diameter and 1-45 in. external diameter. The dimensions of the retaining 
pot and ingot were such that about 5 in. of the alumina tube would 
ultimately become immersed in molten iron. Uniformly spaced in the 
centre of the thick walls of the tube were six 0-1 in. diameter holes. All 
were open at the top and were parallel to the axis. Two were close-ended 
and extended to depths of about 12 and 14 in. These were fitted with 
thermocouples. The lower ends of the other holes were open to the 
axial hole through small up-turned channels, the openings being at 
distances of approximately 0-5, 1-0, 4 and 4:5 in. from the bottom of the 
tube. These four holes were fitted with tungsten rods so that the extreme 
pair could serve as current leads and the inner pair as potential leads, 
when the circuit became completed by the ingot melting and the liquid 
iron filling the axial hole. The holes were up-turned so as to tend to 
trap any iron—tungsten alloy formed by the solution of the leads in the 
iron, thereby both reducing the rate of solution of the tungsten and the 
amount of contamination of the iron in the working section. 

A preliminary calibration of the alumina tube had been carried out at 
normal temperatures using mercury. ‘This enabled the effective value 
of the ratio ‘ area/length ’ to be determined and the value so obtained 
was increased by 1-5°% to allow for the dimensional changes likely to 
occur between room temperature and 1550°c. 

Two experiments were carried out in which the ingot was slowly 
heated in the normal manner in the Metallurgy Division’s high frequency 
vacuum furnace. In the first the thermocouples used were of platinum 
and 13% rhodium platinum wires, and in the second assembly these 
were replaced by 5% rhodium platinum and 20° rhodium platinum 
wires. In both instances thermocouple troubles developed above 1500°c 
and these made it impossible to measure any temperatures when the 
iron had become molten and the resistivity observations could be 
commenced. From visual observation, however, the ingot could be 
seen to be molten and whilst the resistivity observations were being 
made, the temperature was estimated as within the range 1550°c to 
1600°c. In the first experiment the resistivity circuit was maintained 
for about 50 minutes and the resistivity values obtained were 138-;, 
140-), 139-4, 137-5, 140-, and 137-, microhm cm?/cm. The power supply 
to the furnace had been switched off when the third value was obtained. 
This caused no marked change, nor is any definite variation noticeable 
in the course of the experiment. The mean of the six observations 
gives a value of 138-, microhm cm?/cm. 

The second experiment was carried out in much the same way, but 
the rate of heating was rather slower. This time the resistance circuit 
was retained for only about 25 minutes, but 18 sets of observations 
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were taken on the column of molten iron. The values ranged from 
138-, to 140-) and the mean value was 139°, microhm cm?/em. Thus 
the two experiments were in fair agreement, and indicate that the 
electrical resistivity of liquid iron close to its melting point is 
139 microhm cm?/cm. 

After these experiments it was found that repeat measurements of 
the area/length ratios for the tubes agreed to within 0-5%, and that 
no cracks were apparent over the working section of the alumina tubes. 
In the case of the second tube this was also checked by means of a 
radiograph. 


WEY | 
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Temperature, °c. 
Electrical resistivity of iron in solid and liquid states. 


In the accompanying figure is plotted all the information available 
at present for the electrical resistivity of liquid iron. A curve for the 
solid phase is also included. This has recently been obtained for a rod 
of high purity iron when heated under vacuum conditions in a platinum 
wound tubular furnace. The temperature measurements were obtained 
both from alumina sheathed platinum—platinum rhodium thermocouples 
and from similar thermocouples welded to the iron rod : these also served 
as potential leads. Up to about 1320°c there was agreement between 
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the thermocouples, but at higher temperatures those attached to the 
rod gave lower readings than the sheathed thermocouple. The readings 
of the latter were then used when plotting the results. At still higher 
temperatures there were indications that the sheathed thermocouple was 
also tending to give low readings so some allowance has been made for 
this by drawing the curve below the points in this region. No marked 
change in resistivity was apparent at the A4 point and the very slight 
amount of extrapolation necessary in this instance indicates that the 
resistivity of solid iron at the melting point is 127-; microhm cm2/cm. 
This leads to a value of only 1-09 for the ratio p,/p,. 

In due course it is hoped to be able to continue the work using apparatus 
to be installed in the Physics Division, and if the difficulties of temperature 
measurement can be overcome, to extend the observations sufficiently 
far into the liquid phase to enable the temperature coefficient of the 
resistance of liquid iron to be determined. 

Whilst the results so far obtained are regarded as of a preliminary 
nature, it is believed that they will be confirmed by this further work. 
In view of the interest which has been shown in the conductivity of 
liquid iron, publication at this early stage was decided upon. 
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Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford* 


[Received April 13, 1953] 


ABSTRACT 
The heat conductivities of tin, indium, thallium, columbium, tantalum 
and aluminium below 1°K have been determined. At the lowest temper- 
atures some of the specimens show a proportionality of the heat 
conductivity with 7? and it has been suggested that this is heat transport 
by the crystal lattice only. The bearing of these results on the super- 
conductive heat switch has been discussed. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


In a previous communication (Olsen and Renton 1952) we have reported 
on a method of measuring heat conductivities below 1°K. In the arrange- 
ment used, the temperature gradient in the rod of the metal is measured 
at two intermediate points by carbon resistors. In this way the 
uncertainties inherent in experiments using magnetic thermometers at the 
ends of the specimen are avoided. 

Measurements carried out with our method on a lead single crystal gave 
satisfactory and reproducible results and the work has now been extended 
to a number of other superconductors. While it is clear that the experi- 
ments carried out can only be considered as a preliminary survey of the 
field, a fairly clear pattern concerning the heat transport in super- 
conductors at these very low temperatures emerges. A brief summary of 
the main results obtained to date is therefore given in this paper. 


§ 2. THE SPECIMENS 

The following metals were investigated :— 

Tin, indium, thallium, tantalum, columbium and aluminium. Except 
for the polycrystalline tin rod Sn 2 and the aluminium sample Al 2, the 
specimens investigated were those measured at helium temperatures by 
Mendelssohn and Rosenberg (1952 a,b, 1953). A list of the samples used 
is given in the table. 


Specimen State Purity % 
Sn | Single Crystal 99-997 
Sn 2 Polycrystalline 99-997 
In 2 Single Crystal 99-993 
Amie Polyerystalline 99-99 
Al 2 Polyerystalline unknown 
Ta 1 Polycrystalline 99-98 
Cb 1 Polycrystalline 99-99 


* Communicated by the Authors. 
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§ 3. RESULTS 


In fig. 1 the thermal conductivity K, of the tin single crystal Sn 1 and 
the indium single crystal In 2 is plotted against the cube of the absolute 
temperature. At the lowest temperatures the heat conductivity in both 
cases is proportional to 7°. At temperatures of ~0-5°K for Sn 1 and of 
~0-7°K for In 2, K, begins to rise more rapidly. This is exactly the same 
behaviour as was found in a lead single crystal (Olsen and Renton 1952) 
which showed departure from a 7? function at ~0-9°K. 


Fig. 1 
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Heat conductivity of single crystals of tin O and indium @ below 1°x plotted 
against 7's. 


The heat conductivity of the polycrystalline thallium rod T! 1 is plotted 
logarithmically against the absolute temperature in fig. 2. While a certain 
amount of scatter has to be admitted, it seems that the results over the 
whole temperature range can at a first approximation be represented by a 
straight line, indicating an exponential rise of K, with temperature. 
There is possibly an indication of a slower rise at the low temperature end. 
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The results on Sn 2, Ta 1, Cb 1, and Al 2 are shown in a log—log plot in 
fig. 3. It is significant that two different experiments on Sn 2 yielded 
slightly different results. Moreover the power law at the low temperature 
end gives a rise of thermal conductivity with ~71°. These facts indicate 
that on demagnetization some transverse magnetic flux was “frozen in’ and 
that this amount was different in the two experiments. It is to be noted 
that no such effect occurred in the measurements on Sn 1, In2 and TI1 
which are all the results of more than one experiment. 


Fig. 2 
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Heat conductivity of polycrystalline thallium. 


The effect of ‘frozen in ’ magnetic fields is enhanced in the case of Ta 1 
and Cb 1. The tendency of ‘ hard’ superconductors to form a magnetic 
“sponge ’ (Mendelssohn 1935) similar to the behaviour of alloys is well 
known and the present results are therefore not surprising. It is 
interesting to note that in all four experiments the power law is smaller 
than 3 and larger than 1, indicating an intermediate stage between the 73 
law to be expected for a pure superconductor and direct proportionality to 
absolute temperature, characteristic of a normal metal. fi 
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Only one series of experiments was carried out on Al 2 because similar to 
Ta 1 and Cb 1 the physical purity of the sample was not very satisfactory. 
Here also the results indicate the presence of ‘ frozen in’ flux which is 
probably responsible for the variation of the heat conductivity with 


Fig. 3 
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Heat conductivity of polycrystalline tin, tantalum, columbium and aluminium. 


~T1*4 below ~0-6°K. However, above this temperature the curve rises 
much more steeply, an effect which is akin to that observed in Sn I, In 2 


and the lead single crystal. 
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§ 4, DiscusSION 


Our results indicate that the cases of Sn 1, In 2 and the lead single 
crystal investigated earlier are those characteristic of a pure supercon- 
ducting metal. In all three instances single crystals of very high purity 
were at our disposal. The relatively low melting points of these metals, 
moreover, make it likely that the crystals are relatively unstrained. It is 
therefore satisfying to note that the pattern of behaviour is the same in the 
three metals. There is a good adherence to a 7? law for the thermal 
conductivity at low temperatures followed by a steeper, possibly 
exponential, rise. From earlier work it is known that as absolute zero is 
approached all the conduction electrons normally contributing to the 
entropy are passing into the superconductive state (Daunt, Horseman and 
Mendelssohn 1939) and that the entropy of the system of superconductive 
electrons itself, even at finite temperatures, is zero (Daunt and 
Mendelssohn 1946). It is therefore reasonable to assume that the heat 
conductivity at the lowest temperatures, represented by a 7 function, is 
that of the crystal lattice alone. Comparing our results in this region with 
Casimir’s (1938) calculation, the numerical values of the observed heat 
conductivities are between five and ten times smaller than those 
theoretically predicted for an ideal single crystal. This discrepancy might 
be accounted for by the existence of scattering centres in our specimens. 
It is, of course, possible that our values hide an electronic heat conductivity 
term also proportional to 7%. However, considering that our results are 
already several times smaller than the ideal lattice conduction such an 
electronic term must be very small. 

The exact function of the rise in K, following the 7° law cannot as yet be 
determined for these single crystals because values in the temperature 
range between 1° and 2°K, which requires a different technique, would be 
needed. However, an indication is provided by the exponential function 
observed in Tl 1. Such an exponential law has indeed been suggested by 
Koppe (1947) for the lowest region of the electronic heat conductivity. 
Assuming then that the 7 region is due to lattice conductivity and that 
the electronic conductivity follows an exponential law, one might expect 
the change over from the 7% function to the exponential to occur at a 
higher relative temperature for a more ideal specimen. Expressing the 
temperature at which this change over occurs as a fraction in a reduced 
scale, T/T, where 7, is the transition temperature, we obtain for 
Sn 1: ~0-15, for In 2: ~0-2 and for the lead single crystal : ~0-15. The 
lowest reduced temperature to which Tl 1 has been measured is 0:13 with 
as yet no clear change over to a 7? law. This is in keeping with the fact 
that Tl 1 is polycrystalline. 

As in the case of lead, magnetic cycles between the superconductive and 
normai state were carried out for Sn 2, In2 and T11. Mendelssohn and Olsen 
(1950 a, b), noted the peculiar effect of a maximum in the heat resistance in 
the intermediate state of superconductors which was also found with the 
Jead single crystal. Detwiler and Fairbank (1952) confirmed this effect in 
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observations on tin and indium and suggested it might be a property of all 
pure superconductors. It is interesting in this respect that indeed such a 
maximum was found for Sn 2 at 0-43°K, but was absent in In 2 at 0-60°K 
and Tl1 at 0-32°K. 


§ 5. THE SUPERCONDUCTIVE HEat SwitcH 


The change in thermal conductivity between the superconductive and the 
normal state is important for the operation of a ‘ heat switch’ in the 
magnetic temperature range. As was already pointed out in the case of 
our earlier measurements (Olsen and Mendelssohn 1950a, Olsen and 
Renton 1952) and also in the work of Heer and Daunt (1949), the ratio of 
normal to superconductive heat conduction K,,/K, becomes very high at 
these low temperatures. In fact, using an ordinary heat conductivity 
measuring arrangement it is impossible to determine with any degree of 
accuracy both K,, and K, because of the big difference in absolute values. 
However, since for most of our specimens it has been found in the helium 
range that K,, varies proportionally to the absolute temperature, extra- 
polation can be made with a fair degree of confidence. The ratio K,,/K, at 
the lowest temperatures can therefore be expressed as aT'/bT® or «T'-?. 
Values of the coefficient « as estimated from our experimental results are 
as follows: for Sn 1: 350, for In2: 115, and for the lead single crystal : 
100. Care has to be taken against any appreciable * freezing in ’ of normal 
material in the ‘ open’ position of the switch which, as is shown by the 
examples of fig. 3, will increase K,. 
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$1. GeneraTinc Nopes BETWEEN Two LatrTicEs 


In view of the accompanying note (Basinski and Christian 1953) a brief 
account is given below of some unpublished investigations previously 
reported only in outline (Bilby 1953) ; the results here given are in fact 
rather more general. ; 

A ‘pole mechanism’ has been proposed (Cottrell and Bilby 1951) to 
explain the production of macroscopically homogeneous deformations by 
dislocation movements. In this three dislocation lines 1, 2, 3 with Burgers 
vectors b,, by, b, meet at a node, and one, say by, rotates about the node 
in a plane whose normal is k. The lines 1 and 2 lie on opposite sides of the 
plane k and form the ‘ pole’. If all the dislocation lines lie in one lattice 
and the line 3 is perfect, then we must have (b;. k)=0. The arrangement 
is thus a Frank—Read source if (b,.k)=—(b,.k)=0; otherwise 
successive planes (b, . k)=—(b, . k) apart suffer a relative displacement 
b, and a mean macroscopic shear of | b,|/(b,. k) is produced. This is 
‘homogeneous slip’. The lines 1 and 2 may however lie in different lattices, 
the plane k forming the boundary between them. Then if the Burgers 
vectors and the lattices are suitably related, rotation of the line 3 generates 
one lattice from the other. We call such an arrangement of dislocation 
lines a generating node between the two lattices. The concept has been used 
in theories of the twinning of iron (Cottrell and Bilby 1951) and of cadmium 
(Millard and Thompson 1952). 

Any homogeneous deformation carrying the vector r to r’, 

r>r’=r.@+t 
where ® is a constant dyadic and t a constant vector, converts a Bravais 
lattice with vectors C(m)=m'e; to another lattice translated t with 
respect to the first. For the vectors C’(m)—t=m‘(c;.®) are those of a 
lattice P(m)=m'p, with basis p,;=(c;.®). Asa result of the deformation 
any vector C(m) of the C lattice becomes some vector P(n) of the P lattice : 
we say that C(m) generates P(n). When p, is the basis for the P lattice the 
generated vector P(n) has the same numerical components as the vector _ 
C(m) generating it, that is, m'=n‘. On the other hand, given two Bravais 
lattices there exists an infinite set of deformations ® carrying the one into 
the other. In the present discussion it is assumed that a definite ® has 


been chosen using some further criterion, for example, that of least dis- 
placement of the lattice points. 
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Given the C lattice it is not possible to generate an arbitrary P lattice 
from it by a simple pole mechanism. The translation t requires special 
discussion and we assume first that t=0. Take the origin in the boundary 
and assume that the dislocation 3 climbs along ailecetion 1 into the C 
lattice. Then the displacement of a general vector r is 


and if there is no vector C(n) such that |(C(n) . k) |< |(b, . k)| the deform- 
ation is homogeneous, each lattice point moving in a direction b, an amount 
proportional to its distance from the boundary plane. Although the 
dislocation 3 moves in the plane k, its Burgers vector b, may be arbitrary. 
This is because the usual kinematic restriction on the glide motion of a 
dislocation, namely that such motion can take place only in planes 
containing its Burgers vector and its line, is relaxed, since the dislocation 
here lies at the boundary between two lattices, and the conversion of one 
to the other may involve contraction or expansion normal to the boundary. 
Thus, if sil take the unit vector i perpendicular to k and write 


b,/(b =i-+pk, the most general homogeneous deformation ® which 
can be pr sheng by the pole mechanism is 
Dee k(Alsuk)S oo tears os . 1) 


This, of course, is the most general homogeneous distortion leaving one 
plane (normal to k) undistorted and unrotated. When .=0, ® represents 
simple shear, and when A=0, uniaxial strain along the k direction. 

Given two lattices related by such a deformation we may always 
construct a generating node between them in the following way. The 
difference between the vectors P(n) and C(m) is 

C(n)+(C(n) « k)(Ai+-pek) — C(m) 
so that dislocation lines with Burgers vectors —[P(n)—C(m)], C(), 


—C(m) and (C(n).k)(di+pk) can form a node. Clearly the line of 
Burgers vector C(m) is not essential and the node becomes : 

—P(n)+ C(n)+(C(n). k)(Ait+yk)=0. . . . . . (2) 
It is readily verified that if —P(n) is the pole in P, C(n) the pole in C, 
and (C(n) . k)(Ai+k) the sweeping dislocation, then this is a generating 
node between the two lattices. The vector C(n) generates P(n) and 
(C(n) . k)(Ait+-wk) is the difference between them. By analogy with the 
twinning dislocation (Frank 1951) we call the last dislocation a trans- 
formation dislocation. 

It is not in fact necessary that the vectors P(n) and C(n) be perfect 
lattice vectors provided that C(n) generates P(n) and that the vectors 
are suitable fault vectors of the C and P lattices respectively. It is also 
not necessary that the plane k be rational in either lattice : it is defined by 
being the undistorted unrotated plane of the deformation. It is, however, 
important that the —P(n) dislocation lies in P and the C(n) dislocation in 
CG. For otherwise the transformation dislocation tends to climb back into 
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the P lattice as it moves to produce the displacements generating that 
lattice. As these will not generally be permitted in the P lattice, the node 
is sessile and may be called anti-generating. It is easy to see that any 
generating node between the P and C lattices is essentially of type (2). 
For dislocation lines P(m) in the P lattice, C(n) in the C lattice and 
(C(n) . k)(Ai--wk) in the boundary must form a node: thus 


[C(n) + C(m)] . [1+ k(Ai+pk)]=0. 


Now det [1--k(Ai+-k)]=(1-+y.), and since ~»A—1 (~=—1 corresponds 
to 100° compression along k), the determinant does not vanish and so 
n'=—m', and the C(n) vector must generate the vector —P(m). 

We have now to show how the translation t may be produced. This is 
achieved if two parallel dislocation lines of equal and opposite Burgers 
vectors -Lt are associated with the transformation dislocation and move 
with it. These lines lie a distance (C(n).k) apart in the k direction, 
which is the height of the step in the boundary corresponding to the 
transformation dislocation. Taken together these additional dislocation 
lines have zero Burgers vector and their stress field is that of a dislocation 
doublet. They may, for example, represent a moving line of dilatation 
or compression. 


§ 2. Tort TRANSFORMATION OF COBALT 


The preceding discussion has dealt with the mutual transformation of 
lattices, by homogeneous deformation. In most examples, howevér, the 
crystals transforming have structures with a basis, or even if this is not 
so, the deformation is not a single homogenous one. We must therefore 
envisage inhomogeneous atom movements. When these involve the 
mutual translation of atoms on Bravais lattices undergoing the same 
homogeneous deformation, a formal description can be given in the way 
that the translation t was described above. The inhomogeneous move- 
ments in the cobalt transformation are, however, of a very simple kind. 
If we refer the face-centred cubic lattice to a cell ¢; (with reciprocal 
cell d') related to the usual cubic axes a, by 


_— 
= 
| 


c,=a,"a, a *=4 1 1 


bo bl 


the structure basis is [000] and [0 } 4]. A hexagonal structure of axial 
ratio s can now be generated by a homogeneous deformation 


&=1 + (1/2+/6)[d*][sc.+ (3s— 2/6) es] 


of the [0 0 0] lattice, while the [0 4 4] lattice suffers a similar deforma- 
tion, together with a translation —(4)c,. Vectors of the type 


v=[n 1, N.+4, M3+41—[M, Mo, NI, 
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change by ¢(($)c,+¢3,) where t=(3s—2/6)/4,/6. Thus a generating 
node between the [000] lattices based on ®, in which the pole dislocation 
C(m) has (C(m) . d*)=1, which produces no change in v, and a pair of 
dislocations with Burgers vectors +4¢((4)c,+-¢,) associated with the 
Sweeping dislocation, will produce the required transformation. 

The simplest node is 


— P[001]+ C[001]+ (1/2 /6)[0, s, 3s—2,/6],=0, 
or in the conventional axes of the hexagonal and cubic phases : 
—[00-1]_+4[112],+ (1/2/6)[2s— 8, 2s— +6, 2(s— v8) ],=0. 
With the 3$[112], dislocation dissociated into the dislocations 
J[O11],+4{101],, 


this is a node of the kind considered in the accompanying note (Basinski 
and Christian 1953), except that we allow for the slight contraction 
perpendicular to {111}, which occurs during the transformation. 
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On Inverse Perturbation 


By A. CunuirFe and R. N. GouLp 
University College of Hull 


[Received May 18, 1953] 


PERTURBATION theory as normally used gives the perturbed eigenvalues 
and eigenfunctions when the perturbed operator is known. Experiment, 
however, usually gives the changes in the eigenvalues brought about by 
the perturbation. It therefore seems desirable to carry out an inverse 
process where the perturbing operator and perturbed eigenfunctions are 
expressed in terms of one or more of the perturbed eigenvalues. The 
present note sets out conditions for which this inverse process is 


practicable. 
Let W,,, #,, be the nth eigenvalues and eigenfunctions of the unperturbed 


equation 


ie Wil WM > coreg PR > TAL) 
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where H is the unperturbed operator. Suppose that W,,, %,, become 
Wop» np When a, perturbation U is added to H so that the perturbed 
equation is 


(H+U)b= We. ee ee 


It will be supposed that (1) and (2) hold throughout a region 7 which 
is the same for both the unperturbed and the perturbed systems, and that 
the unperturbed eigenfunctions form a complete set. Now choose 
A=(W,,,—W,,)/W,, as a parameter in the Rayleigh—Schrédinger method 
(Mott and Sneddon 1948). Then if U can be expressed in the form 


U=a,0, +49 o+ .... +a, x; «ees a 


where the 6’s are known operators but the a’s are unknown constants 

independent of position, it is possible to calculate approximate values 

for the a’s if k different A’s (corresponding to different states n) are known. 
Thus if the unperturbed system is non-degenerate, and 


ay ae Wipe W, Vee ee W. c= Wipe W;. 
ai W, > 2) W, 55 8 ee k Wi, > 
PysToy eee Tisai Warr s¢n1 + © ++ Vea PyyP oy. +++ Tey 
| PisP oo. -- Tisry2WoroMisine +--+ Vee PoP 99. .++ Tyo 


PypPop +e + Te reWarrTisrve +++ +T re Pion. ++ +Tax 


where i= | bjt, dr. 


Equation (4) is accurate to first order in the \’s. To this same order of 
accuracy, 


/ rel n@ S 
Ing —Yn +E ee Oa ere 


where U in (5) is obtained from (3) by substituting for the a’s from (4) 
and the summation 2”, excludes j=n. In theory it is possible to extend 
the process so as to obtain equations corresponding to (4) and (5) which 
are of second or higher order accuracy in the 2’s. 

On the other hand, 2’s arising from unperturbed degenerate states can 
be used in the calculation of the a’s, but this will give rise to ambiguity 
in some cases. 

As an example of the use of inverse perturbation, consider an electro- 
magnetic cavity resonator having a vacuum dielectric and perfectly 
conducting completely enclosing walls. Let the cavity be of such a shape 
that the eigenvalues y, and eigenfunctions Z,, satisfying the unperturbed 
equation 

Vib yl) + lhe Rie ae) en 
within the cavity, and 


ExdS=0 
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at the cavity wall S, can be calculated. If the cavity is perturbed by 
introducing dielectric material of dielectric constant ¢ inside it, then 
(6) must be replaced by the perturbed equation 


V7H=eyLH, eR ey ies ee kd eg 
Suppose that « can be written in the form 
(eee LOC Oslo atele a 2 S18) 


where the 6’s are known functions of position but the b’s are unknown 
constants. The inverse perturbation method can then be used to find 
the b’s. If ¢« is a completely unknown function of position, the 
expansion (8) would involve an infinite number of the b’s where the @’s 
form a complete set of scalar functions. To find the b’s would then be 
impracticable. An approximate problem where there are only a finite 
number of the 6’s must therefore be solved. In practice, « will be 
frequency dependent. Consequently, unless this frequency dependence 
is known, it will be necessary to take perturbed eigenvalues which lie 
within a reasonably narrow waveband. In the particular case where 
(e—1)=b,6,, application of the foregoing theory gives for non-degenerate 
modes, 


(-1)=|—7 7+ (- ey! Ens aa bee 10) ae 


aett Vnte 


where A=(Yp_p—YVn)lYn>r Lnn= JOH)? dt, Lyj= J0,H, .H, dr, the volume 
integrals being throughout the whole volume 7+ of the cavity. If the 
perturbation is brought about by the introduction of a piece of uniform 
material of dielectric constant «, by putting 9,—1 in the region of the 
material and 0,—0 elsewhere, (9) gives the dielectric constant of the 
inserted material 


. ; wo Ba Hidr)’ we 


(10) 
where the volume integrals |, dz are throughout the dielectric region only. 


If (10) is written to first order in A, the equation reduces to that given by 
Bethe and Schwinger (1943) for the particular case where the dielectric 
has its surface parallel to the electric field lines. 


The authors wish to thank Professor L. 8. Palmer for his encouragement 
and Mr. J. M. Hough for his interest and for very valuable discussions. 
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A Note on the Adsorption of Helium on Glass 


By Eart Lone and LotHar MEYER 
Institute for the Study of Metals, The University of Chicago, U.S.A. 


[Received May 27, 1953] 


BREWER AND MENDELSSOHN (1953) have recently published data on the 
adsorption of helium on glass at a number of temperatures below the 
boiling point, and at saturations ranging from 30% to 95%. The data are 
presented by plotting the amount adsorbed at constant saturation P/P, as 
a function of temperature, for a series of saturations. The authors note 
that the quantity adsorbed increases with temperature in the He-II 
region until, at the A-point, a sharp break occurs and the quantity 
adsorbed then decreases with increasing temperature in the He-I region, 
the results being in disagreement with the earlier work of Frederikse and 
Gorter (1950) on steel and on iron oxide, Long and Meyer (1949) on iron 
oxide, Strauss (1952) on iron oxide, and the later data of R. Bowers (1953) 
on aluminium. 

In terms of a family of the usual adsorption isotherms, these results 
mean that below 7',, and at constant amount adsorbed, the saturation 
P/P, decreases with increasing temperature. This does not seem to fit 
into the thermodynamic treatment of adsorption systems, since we have 


RT? oe log P/P,=AH,—AHe (1) 
where AH, is the differential molal heat of adsorption and 4H, is the heat 
of vaporization of bulk liquid. A negative sign for the term involving 
P/P, thus requires that the heat of adsorption be less than 4H, for the 
bulk liquid. This furthermore leads to impossibly high values for the 
differential entropy of the adsorbed film (cf. Long and Meyer 1953, eqn. 7). 
The break at the A-point is equally difficult to reconcile with the require- 
ments of thermodynamics. Again, such a break means that at constant 
amount adsorbed the equilibrium pressure P must change rapidly within 
an exceedingly small temperature range. The Clausius-Clapeyron equation 
then requires an extremely high heat of adsorption in this narrow tempera- 
ture range. However, the thermodynamic limitation is rather rigorous, 
since 
AH dH 
d op =4 a= Ae. . . . . . . . . (2) 
Near the A-point, the heat capacity of the vapour still exceeds that of the 
adsorbed phase ; consequently, the maximum possible value for the right 
side of eqn. (2) is the heat capacity of the gas, 5 cal/mole/deg. From 
fig. 1 of Brewer and Mendelssohn it appears that the break occurs over a 
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temperature range of the order of magnitude of 0-01°. Therefore, a 
maximum change in the heat of adsorption is ~0-05 cal/mole, whereas the 
heat itself cannot be less than 22 to 25 cal/mole. Such a small change 
would produce a practically imperceptible change in the slope of P vs 7, 
a result which is indeed confirmed by the experiments of Long, Meyer, and 
Strauss (cf. Long and Meyer 1953, p. 25). 
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Inconsistencies in Adsorption Eaperiments of Helium II 


By D. F. BREwer and K. MENDELSssoun, F.R.S. 
The Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford 


[Received May 27, 1953] 


THE interesting comments by Long and Meyer (1953 b) serve to emphasize 
the point which we tried to make in our original paper (Brewer and 
Mendelssohn 1953 a), namely that our results are incompatible with the 
simple concept of an adsorbed film. Unless our observations are in 
themselves erroneous, for which we cannot at present see any reason, the 
only alternative is to assume the existence in adsorption measurements 
below the lambda point of a factor of which no account had been taken so 
far. It was for this reason that we suggested the presence of bulk liquid 
below the lambda point at pressures much less than the saturation.pressure. 
Following up this idea, we postulated an anomalous surface tension effect, 
the existence of which we have since demonstrated (Brewer and 
Mendelssohn 1953 b). Further evidence for the existence of this new 
effect is provided by dielectric measurements recently carried out at this 
laboratory by Hatton, Rollin and Seymour (to be published shortly). 
The disagreement between our results and other adsorption measure- 
ments had already been stressed in our first paper (1953 a) but here the 
position is even worse than stated by Long and Meyer. In 1949, Long 
and Meyer reported adsorption measurements on Fe, O; in which, for 
constant amount adsorbed, the saturation p/p) was constant within 2% 
between 1:53° and 2:11°x. In 1950, the same authors, using a closed 
system, say that “ the saturation stayed substantially constant up to the 
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lambda point, then changed practically discontinuously when passing the 
lambda point”. On the other hand, the adsorption measurements of 
Strauss (Strauss 1952, Long and Meyer 1953 a), also on Fe, O;, show an 
increase of saturation at constant amount adsorbed below the lambda 
point, and it is stated (Long and Meyer 1953 a), that in closed vessel 
experiments, “ the only unusual effects observed were slight discontinuities 
in the plots at the bulk liquid lambda-point, due to small errors a the 
hydrostatic corrections for the bath temperature above 2°186°K 2 
However, the log p—1/T plot made in this paper again differs somewhat 
from one given earlier (Strauss, Meyer and Long 1951). Finally the 
adsorption measurements of Frederikse and Gorter (1950) also on Fe, Os, 
disagree with those of Long and Meyer (1949) in that they show a positive 
temperature dependence of the saturation, amounting between 1:39°K 
and 1-99°K to over 15°, and with those of Strauss (Long and Meyer 1953 a) 
in amount adsorbed. In view of these discrepancies between different 
measurements, even in the same laboratory, the disagreement of our 
results should be considered rather as in scale than in kind. 

Agreement is even less satisfactory in the flow experiments on the 
unsaturated film. Using an arrangement similar to that introduced by 
Brown and Mendelssohn (1947) for separating the films from the gas 
phase, Long and Meyer (1952 a) find two entirely different sets of results 
when employing two different methods of measurement (called by them 
Method I and Method II). They bring reasons why Method II should be 
the one giving the correct answer. However, observations with a different 
arrangement (Bowers, Brewer, and Mendelssohn 1951), subsequently 
confirmed by Long and Meyer (1952 b), give results in agreement with 
Method I. 

It thus appears that the attempt of Long and Meyer (1953 a,b) to 
express the condition of unsaturated helium below the lambda point by a 
simple physical adsorption becomes more difficult as further results come 
to hand. Indeed one feels that already any of the inconsistencies in their 
own results, if followed up, might have led these authors to conclusions 
similar to ours. 

The confusion of results outlined above strongly indicates, in fact, that 
in helium II the surface phenomena, like those of heat conduction and 
viscosity in the bulk liquid, depend on the method of measurement. On 
the basis of our experiments, we have tentatively suggested a new effect— 
the formation of small clusters of bulk liquid below the saturation pressure . 
—which owe their stability to zero point energy and, which will overlap 
and obscure the process of van der Waals adsorption. At this stage, when 
comparatively little about this new effect is known, it would be premature 
to try to determine the degree to which any of the existing adsorption 
measurements are falsified. Thus, in the present state of knowledge, 
detailed derivations based on adsorption theory, such as carried out by 
Long and Meyer (1953 a, b) may be somewhat too confident in the case of 
helium below the lambda point. 
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The Martensitic Transformation in Cobalt 


By Z. 8. Basinsxr and J. W. CHRISTIAN 
The Inorganic Chemistry Laboratory, Oxford 


[Received May 18, 1953] 


In a previous letter (Anantharaman and Christian 1952), it was stated that 
there is no simple mechanism for the production of the (macroscopically) 
homogeneous shear, required for the cobalt transformation. In fact, a 
suitable dislocation node may ‘be constructed in a manner entirely 
analogous to that used by Thompson and Millard (1952). When a major 
dislocation emerges from a region of h.c.p. lattice, it may dissociate into 
allowed dislocations of the f.c.c. lattice in the following way : 


c[00-1]= 5 [110]+ (O11]+ = (121. 


The first two dislocations in the cubic lattice are perfect, and may lie in 
the (111) plane, in which they can both glide. The third dislocation, 
which moves in the (111) plane, is the transformation dislocation, and by 
rotating about the node, the h.c.p. region is extended by two atomic planes 
for each complete revolution. The node is anchored since the major 
dislocation cannot normally glide, and the mechanism is unaffected if the 
perfect cubic dislocations dissociate into a/6<112> partial dislocations. 

If we have two f.c.c. lattices in twinned orientation, an analogous node is 
formed from three dislocation lines, which are a/2<110> type dislocations 
in the parent and twin lattices respectively, and the a/6<1 12> twinning 
dislocation. Growth of the twin is then geometrically possible, but the 
node is not anchored since both the perfect dislocations may glide. 

In an accompanying note Dr. B. A. Bilby points out that Millard and 
Thompson’s method of constructing a node is perfectly general. In view 
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of Bilby’s result, the example discussed here is trivial, but is published to 
correct the statement of the previous letter. The proposed mechanism 
does not explain how the h.c.p. nuclei originate. 


We should like to thank Dr. Bilby for sending us details of his general 
theory, and Dr. W. Hume-Rothery, F.R.S. for his interest. 
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LXXXIIT. Notices of New Books and Periodicals received 


Superconductivity. By D. SHOENBERG. [Pp. x+256.] (London ; Cambridge 
University Press, 1952.) Price 30s. net. 


THE first edition of Dr. Shoenberg’s Superconductivity appeared in 1938 in the 
Cambridge Physical Tracts. The second edition now appears in the new series 
of Cambridge Monographs on Physics and presents a much enlarged and up to 
date account of the subject. The chapters on the magnetic and thermal pro- 
perties of superconductors of macroscopic dimensions have been revised and 
somewhat extended to include thermal conductivity and thermoelectric effects. 
The major increase in the size of the book comes in the chapters on the inter- 
mediate state and the penetration of a magnetic field into superconductors. 
Here much recent work is discussed, particularly the remarkable experimental 
investigations of Meshkovsky and Shalnikov of the discontinuous structure of 
the intermediate state and the determination of the high-frequency resistance of 
superconductors. The last chapter gives an account of the phenomenological 
theory and of the more recent attempts at a fundamental theory of superconduc- 
tivity. 

The book is written from the point of view of the experimental physicist, the 
mathematics being restricted to that required for the concise statement of the 
argument. It may be warmly recommended as an excellent account of the 

present state of this rapidly growing subject. The inclusion of many graphs 
and tables of data make it a valuable reference manual for research workers. 
Ted. 


Stress Waves in Solids. By H. Kousxy. [Pp. 211.] (Monographs on the 
Physics and Chemistry of Materials.) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953.) 
Price 25s. - 


THE appearance of a book solely devoted to the propagation of stress waves in 
solids is very welcome. Hitherto, with the exception of Rayleigh’s classic, 
the treatment accorded to the subject of wave propagation in perfectly elastic 
solids has not been ideal. In books on elasticity it has either been presented as 
a piece of dry mathematics or, where the engineering applications have been 
emphasized, it has been relegated to a very secondary position. Nowhere has 
wave propagation in imperfectly elastic solids been adequately discussed ; 
now that the necessary experimental techniques have been developed, appli- 
cations to fundamental studies of internal friction in metals, and the behaviour 
of organic polymers at high rates of strain, are becoming increasingly numerous. 

Dr. Kolsky has undertaken the writing of a concise account of this new field, 
essentially from a physical and experimental standpoint. It has, however, been 
necessary to draw fairly heavily on the classical theory of elastic waves and 
steady-state vibrations, and nearly one half of the book is concerned with this. 
Waves in visco-elastic and perfectly plastic solids are also treated, though 
_ relatively briefly and with rather few references to original papers. Elsewhere 
the bibliography is entirely adequate. 

One ie ay aki nena occurs repeatedly in the first half of the book, 
though curiously enough not in the second. This is the interpolation of a colon 
before an equation, irrespective of whether it is grammatically necessary. 
This is, unfortunately, a not uncommon fault in present-day scientific literature. 

The task of selection from so many diverse sources must have been a difficult 
one. It is inevitable that different readers will find one or other section too 
short ; for the reviewer, it is the chapter on the role of stress waves in fracture. 
Individual tastes apart, Dr. Kolsky has succeeded admirably, and has written 


clearly and interestingly throughout. R. H. 
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Vacuum Technique. By A. L. Rismann. (Chapman and Hall.) [Pp. 430.] 
Price 50s. 

Ir is apparent that the author has made a wide and careful study of the books 
and literature already in existence relating to the subject. This knowledge 
he has brought up to date with the latest information on pumps, materials 
and the various processes allied with vacuum work, and full references have 
been given should the reader desire to study the original papers. To this 
he has added a large amount of detailed practical information obviously derived 
from personal experimental experience and close contact with valve manu- 
facture, so that the information contained in certain sections such as Metal 
Glass Sealing and, in particular, Copper Glass Seals, is unusually comprehensive. 
There are few points which have not been discussed, and occasionally where 
an aspect such as general glass working has not been fully dealt with, excellent 
references have been given. Where desirable, sufficient theory has also been 
incorporated, together with extensive statistical data. The presentation is 
in a form likely to be most useful to the student or technician actually engaged 
on vacuum work, who will find in this book adequate information on pumps, 
gauges, getters, materials and processes that are in current use. Js. By 


Progress in Nuclear Physics. Vol. 2. Edited by O. R. Friscu. (London : 
Pergamon Press Ltd.) [Pp. 295.] Price 63s. 

Annual Review of Nuclear Science. Vol. 2. (Annual Reviews Inc., Stanford, 
California.) [Pp. 429.] Price $6.00. 


THE rapid development of nuclear physics, and the increasing segregation of the 
subject into separate branches, are made very clear by the contents of these two 
volumes. Each consists of a number of separate articles on different fields, in 
which the reader is taken to the limit of knowledge at the time of writing, and 
offered an extensive bibliography in case he wishes to study the field further or 
to obtain more detailed information. 

The articles in Professor Frisch’s book are, in his own words, intended to help 
both the nuclear physicist in finding information in fields adjacent to his own, 
and the other scientist in getting an introduction to some technique in nuclear 
physics which he may wish to use. Accordingly, they are clearly written, 
with adequate introduction, illustration and discussion, so that each might be 
considered as a miniature text-book. There are some cross-references between 
the articles, and the coordinating hand of the editor is occasionally evident. 
The individual articles deal with: magnetic B-ray spectrometers ; nuclear 
paramagnetic resonance ; luminescent materials for scintillation counters : 
the neutron—proton interaction ; fission; the low-lying excited states of light 
nuclei ; the nuclear shell model ; ionization by fast particles. 

The American review contains articles of a slightly different character : 
they tend to be directed more towards the specialist, and to be presented in a 
way which makes them less easily understood by Professor Frisch’s ‘“ other 
scientist ’’. ‘The articles are concerned with: the origin and abundance of the — 
elements ; energy production in stars; natural radiocarbon ; accelerators : 
nuclear reactions induced by high-energy particles ; radiation effects in solids 
isotopes ; nuclear moments ; B-decay ; the origin and propagation of cosmic 
rays ; nucleon-nucleon scattering ; high energy fission. 

The chief general criticism of these two volumes is that neither contains any 
attempt to review the state of nuclear physics as a whole; in the reviewer's 
opinion, each title would be made more appropriate and each book improved 
by the addition of a chapter or introduction in which some such attempt was 
made, briefly and in general terms. Nevertheless, the usefulness of both books 
is beyond doubt. W.M.G 
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Micrometeorology. A Study of the Physical Processes in the Lowest Layers of 


ve Earth's Atmosphere. By O. G. Surron. (McGraw-Hill, 1953.) Price 
= 


Tats book, by one of the best known authorities on atmospheric turbulence, 
fills an important gap in meteorological literature. For, apart from the short 
monograph on the subject written by Professor Sutton a few years ago, there 
has been no text-book in the English language entirely devoted to the theory of 
the physical processes in the surface layers of the atmosphere. The main title 
of the new book is too broad to indicate its scope and agricultural meteoro- 
logists might expect to find more about microclimatology included. Also it 
might be argued that some of the problems with which the book is concerned, 
e.g. the approach to the geostrophic wind and evaporation from the oceans, are 
outside the micrometeorological field. However, it would be difficult to draw a 
hard and fast line between micro- and macro-meteorological phenomena and in 
this book the sub-title and preface make the author’s intentions quite clear. 

Professor Sutton explains that the regions of the atmosphere with which he is 
concerned are those where life is most abundant. Perhaps we should refer to 
these lowest layers of the troposphere as the ‘ biosphere’. They are the layers 
that are close enough to the ground to be affected more by the surface itself, 
both directly and indirectly (for example, through its effect on air temperature 
and water content) than by the meteorological effects of the earth’s rotation. 
The phenomena that the book deals with include laminar and turbulent motion 
in the lower atmosphere, the diffusion of momentum, matter and heat, the effect 
of radiation, and wind and temperature structure. Professor Sutton brings 
together the essentials of all the more important researches on these problems 
which have been published during the past 30 years or so, but he includes the 
basic physics necessary for a proper understanding of the subject and the book 
is, therefore, self-contained. Each chapter starts with a brief survey of the 
subject, which is perhaps a good alternative:to concluding each chapter with a 
summary of the important points. Professor Sutton writes as a mathematical 
physicist and his treatment is essentially theoretical. He does not describe 
experimental techniques in any great detail but he does discuss the practical 
applications of the theoretical work. 

One can hardly assess the full value of this book from a first reading ; a book 
of this type must be used as a working tool in a particular problem before its 
true worth can be properly appreciated. For anyone undertaking investigations 
involving atmospheric phenomena near the earth’s surface Professor Sutton’s 
book undoubtedly provides an excellent starting point ; it relieves the investi- 
gator of the trouble of searching through a wide field of published papers. 

The book is well produced (but there are one or two omissions in the name 
index and a few misprints) and like most: McGraw-Hill publications it is very 
strongly bound. 1 ei Pee 
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NOTES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF AUTHORS 
SUBMITTING PAPERS FOR PUBLICATION. 


Papers should be in typescript with double spacing. — One side only of 
the paper should be used. MSS. should be as brief as is consistent with 
clarity. In particular the citation of elementary steps in a mathematical 
argument is to be avoided. : , 

An abstract should always be prcvided. This should be as informative 
as possible, should be placed at t e head of the paper and should not 
exceed 200 words in length. ; 


UsE or Certain MATHEMATICAL SYMBOLS. 

In mathematical expressions appearing in the solid text the task of the 
compositor can be appreciably lightened in several ways, such as the use 
of the solidus and of the exp notation with a careful employment of the 

. sin 6 
bracket. Thus, write sin (8/2) not sin (5) ; (sin @)/2 not ope (a+-b)/(c+-d) 
a+b b 21 p2 21 62 
not awh a+b/e+d not a+ a +d. Also 4/(a?+6) or (a?+6?)? not 
Vae+b?; n! not jz; and 3k7/2 not 3/2k7’—a common error. An 
example of the exp notation is Andrade’s equation : 7—=A[exp (B/T)). 

in a mathematical argument, however, the formule or equations 
should be written out on separate lines (displayed is the technical term) 
and numbered. The necessity for the use of the solidus is not so pressing. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Line drawings should be made in Indian ink on Bristol board or tracing- 
cloth. Foolscap size should be the maximum, and unless the work is 
executed by a professional draughtsman the diagrams should be lettered _ 
lightly in pencil. Photographs are usually reproduced as plates, and 
should not be used unless absolutely necessary. 

REFERENCES. | 

References should be made in the solid text by giving the author’s 
name and year of publication in brackets. Thus: ‘It has been shown 
(Jones 1935) that ....’ If Jones has published more than one paper in 
1935, the papers should be referred to in order of date as (Jones 1935 a, 
b,....). References should be collected in alphabetical order of authors 
and placed at the end of the paper under the heading ‘ References ’. 
Kach reference should be of the form: Author’s name ; year of publi- 
cation ; abbreviated title of journal ; series (if any) in square brackets ; _ 
volume in Clarendon arabic ty e; page number. Thus: Jones, A. B., — 
1935, Phil. Mag. [7], 19, 742. 

ABBREVIATIONS. ‘ 

The Royal Society recommends the following notation for multiples 
and submultiples of any unit : 

108 108 1 Or? Ly" tO Z-6 10-9 10-18 


Further information may be obtained from : 

(1) The Royal Society’s pamphlet ‘ Notices on the preparation of papers 
communicated to the Royal Society ’ ; 

(2) Report by the Symbols Committee of the Royal Society, 1951, 


Price 9d. per copy. The Royal Society, Burlingt 
London, W.1. 4 ein 


